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PREFACE. 


i  Work  havirtg  given  Satisfadiion 
to  many  ingenious  Perfbns  that  were 
defirous  of  fome  Inftrudlions  in  the 
Art  of  Painting  in  Oil  Colours,  I  have 
been  defired  to  take  fome  Pains  to  re- 
vife  and  corredl  this  new  Edition, 
which  I  hope  I  have  done  to  the  Satif- 
fadtion  of  all  j  there  not  being  wanting 
in  it,  any  one  Circumftance  that  is  re- 
quilate  in  a  Work  of  this  Nature. 

No  Man  will  imagine  that  this  Book 
is  defigned  to  inftru£t  profefled  Painters, 
whofe  Knowledge  of  the  Subjefl  mud 
be  fuppofed  to  outftrip  thefe  firfl  Ru- 
diments of  their  own  Profeflion.  Its 


former  Impreffions  of  this; 
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chief  Defign  is,  to  inllrudl  fuch  inge- 
nious Perfons  as  are  defirous  of  fome 
Infight  into  the  Nature  of  Working  in 
Oil  Colours. 

Befide?:  this,  fuch  Gentlemen  as  live 
far  remote  from  Cities  and  Towns 
where  Painters  ufually  refide,  may 
fometimes  find  it  prudent,  to  attempt 
themfelves  in  preferving  fuch  Orna- 
ments of  their  Habitations  as  are  moft 
expofed  to  the  Violence  of  Rain  and 
Wet ;  there  being  lefs  Trouble  and 
Expence  in  preferving  that  already 
made,  than  in  making  nev^.  When  a 
Gentleman,  therefore,  has  been  at  the 
Charge  of  fitting  his  Habitation  with 
good  Doors  and  Gates,  has  fenced  it 
about  with  Pales,  and  adorned  his  Gar- 
dens with  Borders,  Palifadoes,  Seats, 
and  Arbours,  it  is  eafy  for  any  of  his 
Servants,  by  the  Directions  here  given, 
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to  paint  any  of  thefe,  or  any  other  Kinds 
of  Timber-work  in  Oil  Colours. 

In  Painting  of  Sun-Dials,  I  have 
been  very  particular  j  becaufe  many 
Books  being  extant,  that  teach  the  Way 
of  drawing  Dials,  and  many  Gentlemen 
being  very  expert  in  them,  but  yet  few 
or  none  being  able  to  paint  their  Dial 
on  the  Plane,  when  they  have  drawn 
the  Draught,  I  thought  it  not  Time  ill 
fpent,  to  fet  down  the  feveral  material 
Particulars  relating  to  that  Work  not 
doubting  but  all  Perfons,  that  are 
Lovers  of  Art,  will  add  this  Book  to 
that  Part  of  their  Library  that  relates 
to  Dialling. 

In  the  whole  Work  I  have  been  care- 
ful to  relate  only  Matter  of  Fait,  and  to 
fet  down  only  fuch  Rules  and  Obferva- 
tions,  as  by  infallible  Experiments  I 

my- 
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myfelf  have  found  true;  avoiding  al- 
together. Things  fpeculative,  or  v^^hat 
is  only  known  by  Hearfay;  and,  there- 
fore, as  to  all  the  Particulars  contained 
in  it,  the  Reader  may  rely  upon  them  as 
true  and  certain. 
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CHAP.  I. 

An  Account  of  the  fever al  Tools,  or  ma^ 
nutil  Uteffiis,  that  are  ufed  in  the  Art 
<f  Vulgar  Fainting, 

np*  H  E  firft  is  the  grind-ftone  and  mul- 
ler  for  grinding  colours.  The  ftone 
muft  be  a  hard,  fpotted,  or  ranee  marble, 
of  a  clofe  grain,  not  fpongy,  or  full  of 
fmall  pores ;  for  if  the  grain  of  the  ftone  be 
not  dole,  but  hollow  and  fpongy,  the  co- 
lours that  are  firft  ground  on  it  cannot  fo 
well  be  cleanfed  off,  but  that  fome  part  will 
B  ftill 
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jflill  remain  in  thefe  hollow  pores  of  the 
ftone,  which  will  much  fpoil  the  beauty  and 
luftre  of  thofe  other  colours  that  are  ground 
after  it.  This  ftone  for  grinding  ought  to 
be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo 
thick,  that  it's  weight  may  be  fufEcient  to 
keep  it  faft  and  fteady,  and  not  apt  to  be 
moved  when  colours  are  grinding  on  it. 

1.  The  muller  is  a  pebble-ftone,  of  the 
form  of  an  egg,  the  larger  end  of  which  is 
to  be  broken  off,  and  with  fharp  fand  or 
emery  it  muft  be  ground  fmoo:h  and  flat, 
on  fome  other  hard  flat  ftone;  and  the  ed^es 
of  it  muft  be  well  rounded  off,  that  the 
colours  may  the  better  Aide  under  it  when 
it  is  moved  round.  This  ftone  ought  to  be 
about  two  inches  diameter,  or  three  at  moft, 
on  the  flat  end,  and  about  five  inches  high, 
that  fo  you  may  command  it  the  more  eafily 
in  the  time  of  grindino-. 

For  want  of  a  fpottcd  marble  (which  is  a 
ftone  of  a  hazel  colour,  compad,  of  a  num- 
ber of  kernels,  as  it  were,  in.  the  grit  of  it) 
you  may  make  uie  of  any  kind  of  hard 
marble,  either  white  or  black  ;  fome  I  have 
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known  to  ufe  a  flate,  fuch  as,  in  SufTeXy 
they  cover  their  houles  with,  being  in  large- 
pieces  j  fome  of  which  1  have  feen  above 
two  foot  fquare,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick ;  which  kind  of  flates  for  vulgar  paint- 
ings  may  ferve  very  well. 

When  a  good-fhaped  ftone  for  a  muller 
is  wanting,  a  fragment  of  any  fmooth-fided 
:ftone,  cemented  (with  rofm  and  brick-duft 
mixed  together)  into  a  piece  of  wood  of  a 
fit  fhape  to  hold  it  by,  has  performed  the 
work  as  well  as  tht  bell  mulkr  in  thefhops. 

3.  To  thefe  belong  a  voider,  being  no 
othet  than  a  lantern  horn,  about  three  inches 
one  way,  and  four  the  other ;  this  voider  is 
to  clear  off  the  colours  from  the  ftone  when 
ground,  and  alfo  to  keep  them  together  in 
the  time  of  grinding,  when  it  fpreads  too 
much. 

For  want  of  this,  a  fmooth  piece  of  wood 
of  the  fame  fize,  cut  tljin  and  made  very 
fharp  and  even  on  the  edge,  may  ferve  as 
welL 

4.  Pots  and  pans  muft  alfo  be  provided^ 
cither  of  earth  or  tin,  of  feveral  fizes,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  quantity  of  colours  to  be 
ground,  into  which  they  are  ftill  to  be  put 
as  you  grind,  till  you  have  ground  colour 
enough,  of  each  fort,  as  may  be  neceflary 
about  the  work  you  defign  them  for. 

But,  in  cafe  you  intend  to  grind  at  one 
time  fo  much  of  each  colour  as  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  ferve  your  occafions  a  long  time 
together,  as  fonie  do  ;  then,  when  you  liave 
ground  fuch  quantities  of  each  as  you  thinic 
fir,  let  them  be  put  up  and  tied  clofe  in  o?:- 
bladders,  or  in  the  bladders  of  hogs  or  llieep. 
This  will  preferve  them  a  long  time  from 
drying  or  fpoiling.  —  Colours  have  been 
known  to  be  preferved  in  this  manner  feven- 
teen  years. 

5.  You  muft  be  alfo  provided  with  brulhes 
and  pencils  of  all  forts  and  fizes.  Bruflies 
are  always  made  of  hogs  briftles.  They  are 
of  feveral  fizes  and  lhapes,  fome  round,  and 
otiiers  flat.  The  round  ones  are  of  all  fizes, 
from  two  inches  diameter  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  thofe  of  the  largeft  fize  are  for  pri- 
ming the  work,  and  for  laying  fuch  colours 
as  are  ufed  in  great  quantities,  and  in  co:^ 
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louring  over  the  fuperficies  of  all  large- 
work  ;  fuch  as  pofts,  pales,  wainfcot,  &c. 
The  f mailer  fort  of  brufhes  are  to  ufe  in  fuch 
parts  and  places  of  any  work  in  which, 
larger  ones  cannot  well  come  to  work. 

Flat  brufhes  are  chiefly  in  ufe  for  drawing 
of  lines,  and  in  the  imitation  of  olive  and 
-walnut- work. 

6.  As  for  pencils,  they  are  compounded 
a  finer  and  fmaller  hair.  Thefe  alfo  are 
of  feveral  fizes,  but  all  generally  round, 
being  for  the  mod  part  fitted  into  fwans, 
geefe,  or  ducks  quills,  and  from  thence  are 
termed  fwans-quills,  fitched  or  pointed  ; 
goofe- quills,  fitched  and  pointed ;  ducks - 
quills,  fitched  and  pointed.  Bcfides  thelc, 
there  is  a  larger  fort  of  pencils  in  tin  cafes^ 
and  fome  in  ftocks,  like  brufties,  all  made 
of  the  fine  hair. 

In  the  choice  of  brufhes  and  pencil^,  ob- 
ferve  thefe  rules :  for  brufhes,  obferve  whe- 
ther the  briftles  arc  fail  bound  in  the  ftocks,. 
and  the  hair  ftrong,  and  lie  clofe  together  j. 
for.  if  they  da  not  lie  clofe,  but  fpread 
abroad,  fuch  will  never  work  well  y  if  they 
B  3-  af^' 
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are  not  faft  bound  in  the  {lock,  the  bridles 
will  come  out  when  you  are  iifing  them, 
and  fpoil  your  work  ;  for  fuch  I  have  feen, 
where  the  loofe  hairs,  from  the  brufh,  have 
lain  buried  up  and  down  in  the  colours  laid 
on,  to  the  great  difpa^agement  of  the  work. 
To  prevent  this,  if  they  are  not  faft  bound, 
drive  in  fome  thin  wooden  wedges  between 
the  thread,  with  which  they  are  bound 
round ;  and  by  thus  doing,  the  briftles  wili 
be  made  tight  and  fecure. 

In  choofmg  pencils,  eipecially  the  pointed 
^nes,  do  thus ;  put  them  into  your  mouth, 
and  moiften  them  a  little,  then  draw  them 
forth  between  the  tangue  and  the  lip,  and 
if  they  come  out  with  an  entire  fliafp  point, 
without  cleaving  in  twain,  they  are  good ; 
provided,  alfo,  they  be  thick  and  full  fet 
next  the  quill,  and  faft  bound  i  if  they  be 
thtn  and  lean  next  the  quill,  they  never 
lland  wejl  to  the  work,  nor  draw  fharp  and 
clever. 

To  every  one  of  thefe  cafe  or  quill-pen^ 
oils,  let  a  neat  ftock  be  fitted,  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  at  the  leaftj  for,  unlefs 
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the  pencil  be  held  a  good  diftance  from  the 
hand,  you  fliall  never  be  able  to  command 
it  well,  nor  wo-rk  fo  neat,  as  when  you  have 
the  true  command  of  a  pencil,  held  thus  at 
a  large  diftance,  your  hand  being  fupportedv 
as  is  ufual,  by  a  ruler,  or  fraall  walking- 
flick ;  one  end  of  which  you  mult  hold  in 
jour  left  hand,  and  the  other  muft  reit  on 
the  work,  but  yet  fo  as  not  to  do,  it  any 
injury. 

7,  ]f  you  have,  at  any  time,  occafion  to 
gild  with  leaf-gold,,  on  an  oily  fize,  accords 
ing  to  ^the  ufual  praftice  of  painters^  there 
do  then^  belong  ta  this  work  levcral  diffcind 
manual  tools:  as,  firft,  a  culhion,.  upon 
which  the  leaves  of  gold  ipuft  be  laid,  when 
they  are  to  be  cut  into  fuch  forms  as  fit  the 
work  you  are  to  gild.  This  giJding-culhion 
is  generally  made  of  a  fmooth-grained  bafd- 
ikin,  the  fielh  fide  outward  j  this  is  to  be 
nailed  to  the  edges  of  a  fquare  wooden  bot- 
tom, about  fix  inches  fquare,  and  then  well 
fluffed  out  with  cotton  or  wool>,  very  hard, 
plain,  and  flattifh.  Upon'  this  gilding- 
cufliion.  the.  gold  leaves  are  to     laid,  when 

you. 
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you  would  cut  them  into  fuch  fcarvtlings  as. 
will  beft  fit  the  work  you  defign  to  gild. 

8.  The  inftrument  you  make  ufe  of  to 
cut  the  leaves,  mull  be  either  a  fharp  fmooth- 
edged  cafe  knife,  or  elfe  a  flip  of  the  hollow 
Spanifh  cane,  cut  up  to  a  fmooth  and  fharp 
edge  with  a  good  penknife  j  this  cane  knife 
is  counted  the  beft,  becaufe,  if  well  aiade,. 
it  will  not  only  be  very  fharp,  but  alfo  cut 
the  gold  leaf  more  naturally  than  any  othet*; 
for  a  fteel  knife,  though  it  cut  very  well, 
yet  the  gold  will  ftick  to  it,  and  fo  give  you 
much  trouble  to  part  the  leaf  from  it,  ex-- 
cept  you  are  careful  to  keep- the  edge  very 
dry,  by  continually  wiping  of  it  with  a  clean 
and  dry  cloth;  whereas  a  cane  knife  wiH 
put  you  to  no  fuch  trouble  in  the  ufe  of  it; 
its  fubftance  being  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not 
to  retain-  any  vifcous  or  clammy  matter^  car 
pable  of  making  the  gold  ftick  to  it. 

9.  When  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  you  have 
cut  out  the  leaves  of  gold  into  proper  fcant- 
lings,  it  muft  then  be  taken  from  off  the 
cufliion,  and  laid  down  upon  the  work  you 
are  to  gild  5  to  perform  which,  if  the  work 
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be  -flat  and  plain,  you  mud  ufe  the  gilding- 
pallet  ;  it  is  only  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about 
three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  upon 
which  is  to  be  glued  a  piece  of  fine  woollen 
cloth  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  :  upon 
this  pallet  do  but  breathe  with  your  breath, 
that  the  cloth  may  be  made  a  little  moift  by 
it,  then  if  you  clap  it  down  gently  on  the 
gold  that  is  cut  out,  it  will  flick  to  the  pal- 
let, and  may  from  thence  be  readily  con- 
-veyed  to  the  work  you  are  to  gild,  and  laid 
down  on  it-,  but  this  kind  of  tool  is  only 
for  flat  and  plain  work,  in  which  cafe,  if 
you  are  to  cover  any  large  quantity  of  work, 
your  pallet  may  be  as  large  as  the  whole 
Jeaf  of  gold,  and  fo  you  may  transfer  them 
from  the  book  to  the  work,  without  farther 
trouble  of  cutting  into  fmaller  parts. 

10.  But  if  it  be  any  hollow  or  carved 
work  that  is  to  be  gilt,  then  painters  do 
ufually  take  up  their  gold,  either  from  the 
book  or  cufliion,  with  a  bunch  of  cotton- 
yarn,  a  little  moifl:ened  with  their  breath  j 
for  cotton  is  a  material  very  apt  and  fit  to 
prefs  into  the  hollownefs  of  the  work,  with 
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the  gold  upon  it;  in  cafe  you  want  cotton, 
a  bunch  of  good  fine  wool  may  do  as  well. 

But  if  this  gold  be  to  be  laid  on  within 
the  hollows  of  carved  work,  then  you  muft 
\)fe  a  fine  camels-hair  pencil,  of  fuch  a  fize 
as  is  fuitable ;  this,  when  moiftened  by 
breathing  on  it,  will  take  up  your  leaf- 
gold,  and  by  the  help  thereof  the  gold  may 
be  laid  in  any  hollow  work. 

Black-lead  pencils  are  of  fo  great  ufe  in 
drav/ing,  in  fome  cafes,  that  a  painter  can 
very  ill  want  them;  as  aifo  good  chalk* 
The  chalk  muft  be  fuch  as  is  of  a  foft  grain, 
that  will  eafily  fpend  itfelf  on  the  work  you 
draw  upon ;  if  the  chalk  be  of  a  hard  ftony 
nature,  it  will  fpoil  whatever  you  draw 
vipon,  for  you  muft  prefs  fo  hard  to  make 
it  fpend  itfelf,  that  the  work  will  be  full  of 
deep  races,  not  to  be  afterward  obliterated ; 
a  great  damage  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

1 1.  For  black- lead  pencils,  thofe  that  are 
riglit  good  are  not  eafy  to  be  gotten ;  tliere- 
fore,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  the 
choice  of  them,  take  notice,  that  the  beft 
black  lead  pencil  is  that  which  fpends  its 

colour 


colour  freely,  and  draws  black  with  an  eafy 
and  light  ftroke :  the  goodnefs  of  the  lead 
may  alfo  be  known  by  the  grain  of  it ;  the 
bcft  lead,  if  you  fhave  off  a  little  of  it  with 
a  fharp  knife,  will  appear  fmooth  and  fliining 
as  glafs,  not  hollow  or  fpongy;  that  lead: 
which,  when  cut,  appears  not  with  a  good 
glofs,  is  of  a  dull  colour,  and  of  a  hollow 
Ipungy  grain,  is  of  little  or  no  value,  for 
the  grain  is  fo  hard,  it  will  never  ^end  black, 
nor  draw  freely. 

Befides  this,  the  common  pencils  of  the 
Ihops  are  made  up  fo  deceitfully,  that  they 
are  not  good  lead  half  way  up  the  ftock ; 
the  beft  way  therefore,  is,  to  buy  black 
lead  in  the  lump  at  the  colour  Ihops,  and 
with  a  fine  fpring  faw,  cut  it  into  fcantlings 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  quill,  mto  which  you  may 
fit  it  5  and  having  faftened  it  in  with  glue, 
it  will  be  found  much  better  and  cheaper, 
^han  to  buy  them  at  the  Ihops. 

12.  Befides  all  thefe  before-mentioned, 
there  will  be  required,   as  necefTary  for 
painting,  brafs  compafies,  for  fetting  out 
and  proportioning  your  work;  they  alfo 
5  aflift 


affift  you  much  in  drawing  all  figures  that 
have  a  circular  form :  there  is  need  alfo  of 
rulers  of  feveral  lengths  j  as  alfo  fquares, 
crucibles  to  burn  colours,  and  bladders 
for  oil. 
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CHAP.  II. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  feveral  Colours  ufed 
in  Painting  with  Oil ;  their  Nature 
and  Way  of  Making, 

WHITES. 

nr^HE  principle  of  all  whites  is  the 
white-lead ;  this  colour  owes  its  ori- 
ginaj  to  the  common  plumbers  lead,  of  which 
only  it  is  made.  The  manner  is  thus:  at 
Venice,  where  only  the  greateft  quantities 
w€re  formerly  made,  they  take  Iheet-lead, 
and  having  cut  it  into  long  and  narrow  flips, 
tijey  make  it  up  into  rolls,  yet  fo  as  a  fmall 
diltance  remains  between  every  fpiral  revo- 
lution i  thefe  rolls  they  put  into  earthen 
pots,  fo  ordered,  that  the  lead  may  not  fmk 
down  above  half  way,  or  better,  in  them  ; 
thefe  pots  have  each  of  them  very  fliarp  vi- 
negar in  the  bottom,  fo  full  as  almoft  to 
touch  the  lead  •,  when  the  vinegar  and  lead 
are  both  conveyed  into  the  pot,  it  is  covered 
up  clofe,  and  fo  left  for  a  certain  time,  in 
C  which 
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which  fpace  the  corrofive  fumes  of  the  vi- 
negar will  reduce  the  fuperficies  of  the  lead 
.into  a  white  calx,  which  they  feparate  by 
knocking  upon  it  with  a  hammer.  A  more 
particular  defcription  of  the  whole  procefs, 
you  may  find  comu  imicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Sir  Philberto  Vernatti,  and  print- 
ed in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions. 

Of  this  colour  there  are  two  forts  at  the 
colour- fhops ;  the  one  called  cerufs,  which 
is  the  moft  pure  and  clean  part-,  the  other 
is  called  by  the  plain  name  of  white  lead  : 
they  are  colours  that  work  with  very  much 
eafe,  and  v/ill  be  ground  as  fine  even  as  the 
oil  itfelf,  in  comparilbn,  if  you  will  take 
time  enough  in  the  grinding ;  it  lies  very 
fmooth,  and  binds  very  hard,  on  what  work 
foever  it  be  laid.  If  you  paint  with  it  any 
kind  of  timber-work  or  ftone,  that  you 
would  prelerve  from  the  weather,  it  is  bell 
to  work  it  in  linfced-oil,  for  that  will  bind 
it  extremely  hard,  if  you  lay  it  upon  the 
work  very  ^li^f  but  if  you  ufe  white-lead 
alone  within  doors,  it  is  then  beft  to  mix  it 
with  drying  nut  oil  >  for  linfeed  oil  within 

doors 
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doors  will  turn  yellow,  and  fpoil  the  beauty 
of  it ;  which  inconvenience  walnut  oil  made 
to  dry  prevents  for  that  makes  it  keep  a 
conftant  whitenefs.  - 

Befides  white-lead  and  cerufs,  there  is 
another  fort  to  be  met  with  fometimes  at  the 
colour-lhops,  which  they  call  flake-white, 
which  is  by  fome  accounted  the  beft  white 
of  all  others,  but  the  reafon  of  that  I  dp 
not  well  underftand,  except  it  be  becaufe  it 
is  fcarce  and  dear.  This  colour  is  faid  to 
be  found  only  under  the  lead  of  fome  very 
old  buildings,  where  time  has,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  fome  fliarp  quality  in  the  air,  thus 
reduced  the  undernwft  fuperficies  of  the 
lead  in  this  white  calx,  which  proves  a  very 
good  white,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  beft  cerufs,  which  is  as  white  as 
the  other,  and  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

BLOCKS. 

Lam-Black  :  This  colour  is  no  other 
than  a  foot  raifed  from  the  rofiny  and  fat 
parts  of  fir-trees  j  it  comes  moflly  from  the 
C  z  jtiorthero! 
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uojtliern  countries,  as  Sweden  and  Norway : 
it  is  a  black  that  is  more  generally  ufed  than 
any  other,  becaufe  of  its  plenty  atid  cheap- 
nels,  and  proves  a  very  good  black  for  moft: 
ufes ;  it  is  of  fo  fine  a  body,  that  if  tem- 
pered only  with  linfeed  oil,  it  v^rill  ferve  to 
work  with,  on  moft  common  occafions, 
without  grinding ;  but  thus  ufed,  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  dry,  unlefs  you  mix 
much  drying  oil  with  it ;  or,  which  is  better, 
fome  verdigreafe  finely  ground  j  this  and  the 
drying  oil  together  will  make  it  dry  in  a  lit- 
tle time.  Some  add  alfo  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  without  thefe  it  will  not  dry  in  a  long 
time ;  for  in  the  fubftance  of  the  colour  is 
contained  a  certain  greafy  fatnefs,  that  is  an 
enemy  to  drying  j  to  remedy  which,  burn- 
ing in  the  fire  till  it  be  red-hot,  and  ceafe  to 
fmoke,  will  confume  that  fatnefs,  and  then 
it  will  dry  much  fooner;  but  when  it  is 
burned,  it  muft  then,  of  neceffity,  be  ground 
with  the  oil,  for  elfe  it  will  not  work  fine 
for  the  fire  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  is  apt 
to  harden  moft  bodies  that  pafs  through  it. 
This  colour  is  ufually  made  up  in  fmall 

boxes 
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boxes  and  barrels  of  deal,  of  feveral  fizeSs 
and  fo  brought  over  to  us. 

Befides  lam-black,  there  is  another  fort 
of  black,  called  lamp,  or  candle-black,  and 
this  is  the  foot  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  whicli 
I  have  heard  very  good  artifts  commend, 
as  a  much  better  black,  for  any  ufe  than  the 
lam-black,  it  being  of  a  finer  body,  and 
brighter  colour;  but,  I  think,  not  to  be 
gotten  in  very  great  quantities,  and  there- 
fore ufed  only  in  very  fine  work. 

Ivory-black  is  made  of  the  comb-maker's^ 
raipings,  and  other  wafle  fragments  of  ivo- 
ry ;  thefe  are  burned  or  chared  to  a  black 
coal  in  a  crucible  clofe  flopped  up.  This 
proves  a  very  delicate  black,  when  ground' 
very  fine  :  you  have  it  at  the  fhops  well 
prepared,  and  levigated,  or  ground  very 
J^ne  with  water  on  a  marble-flone,  and  then 
dried  in  fmall  lumps.    Being  thus  prepared,, 
k  is  the  more  eafily  ground  in  oil,  with- 
which  it  will  lie  with  as  good  a  body  SLi 
mofl  colours  do    but  it  is  fomething  dear, 
and  therefore  not  iifed  in  any  commom 
w?ork.. 

C  3,  Some-" 
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Some  ufe  willow-charcoal :  this,  if  ground 
very  fine,  does,  in  oil,  make  a  very  good 
black ;  but  being  not  fo  eafy  to  be  gottea 
as  the"  lam-black,  it  is  feldom  ufetl. 

REDS. 

Vermilion  is  the  moft  delicate  of  alt 
light  reds,  being,,  of  itfelf,.  a  j^erfect  fcarlec 
colour.  It  is  made  artificially  out  of  quick- 
fiiver  and  brimftone,  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing: Take  fix  ounces  of  brimftone,  and 
melt  it  in  an  iron  ladle,  then  put  two  pounds 
of  quickfilver  into  a  lliammyr  leather,  or 
double  linen  cloth  ^  fqueeze  it  from  thence 
into  the  melted  brimftone,  ftirring  them  irt 
the  mean  time  with  a  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  well  united  ;  and,  when  cold,  beat 
the  mafs  into  a  powder,,  and  fublime  it  in  a 
glafs-veffcl,  with  a  ftrong  fire,  and  it:  will 
arife  into  that  red  fubftance,  which  we  call 
artificial  cinaber,  or  vermilion.  The  whole 
procefs  you  may  fee  more  at  large  in  Le^ 
mery's  Chymiftry.  This  colour  i&  of  a  de^ 
licate  fine  body,  and,  if  pains  be  beftowed 

on 
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©n  it,  it  will  grind  as  fine  as  the  oil"  kfdf^, 
and  then  it  makes  a  moft  excellent  colour : 
but  if  it  be  not  ground  very  fine,  the  glory 
of  it  will  not  appear,  for  it  will  look  dull^, 
and  work  coarfe  j  but  if  it  be  ground  very 
fine,  no  colour  in  the  world  looks  better^ 
works  fmoother,  bears  a  better  body  than 
vermilion  does,  nor  goes  farther. 

Lake,  efpecially  the  richeft  forts,  is  the 
beft  of  all  dark  reds,  being  a  very  pure 
crimfon.  It  is  a  colbur  that  will  grind  very 
fine,  and  lies  with  a  good  body ;  but  there, 
mull:  be  good  ftore  of  pains  taken  with  it  in 
the  grmdmg;  for  if  it  be  not  well  and 
thoroughly  ground,  its  colour  will  wane 
much  of  its  glory  j  and  befides  this  it  will 
work  with  fome  difficulty,,  being  apt  to 
cling  together  like  a  jelly ;  fo  that  it  will  be 
apt  to  cling  up  together,  after  it  is  laid  onj 
juft  as  you  fee  warm  water  does  upon  a 
greafy  trenclier,  when  itis  walhed  in  it;  ta 
prevent  which,  grind  it  well,  and  temper  it 
as  ftifi^  as  you  can  well  work  it.  Of  this 
colour  there  are  divers  forts  at  the  colour- 
fhops,  very  different,  fomc  being  of  ^  mors 

dead; 
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dead  and  pale  colour.  It  is  made  of  the 
tin£lure  of  a  vegetable,  as  fome  fay;  buc 
what,  or  bow  done,  I  cannot  yet  learn : 
only  note,  that  the  beft  forts  come  from 
Venice  and  Florence. 

Red-lead  is  the  lighteft  of  all  reds  now 
in  life  V  it  is  a  fandy  harfh  colour,  and  not 
eafily  ground  very  fine,  although  you  be- 
flow  much  labour  on  it.  This  colour  is 
made  out  of  common  lead,  by  firft  reducing 
it  to  a  litharge ;.  and  that  litharge  being  af- 
terward ground  to  a  powder  in  a  mill,  is 
afterward  conveyed  into  a  hot  furnace,  for 
that  purpofe,  v/here  it  is  continually  kept 
ttirring  with  an  iron  rake,  till  it  has  attained 
to  the  colour  of  a  fine,  pale  red..  The 
whole  procefs  you  may  fee,  more  at  large, 
in  Mr.  Ray's  Appendix  to  his  Catalogue  of 
hard.  Engliili  Words.  —  Note;  That  this,, 
though  it  be  a  fandy  colour,  bears  a  very 
good  body  in  oil,  and  binds  very  fall  and 
firm,  being  alfo  a  quick  drier. 

SpaniOi  Brown,  is  a  dark,  dull  red,  of  3. 
horfe-flefh  colour.  It  is  an  earth,  being 
dug  out  of  the  ground  j.  but  there  is  fome 
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of  it  of  a  very  good  colour,  and  pleafant 
enough  to  the  eye,  confidering  the  deepnefs 
of  its  colour.  It  is  of  great  ufe  among 
painters,  being  generally  ufed  as  the  firft, 
or  priming  colour,  that  they  lay  on  upon 
any  kind  of  work,  being  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, and  a  colour  that  works  well,  if  it  be 
ground  fine,  as  you  may  do,  with  lefs  la- 
bour than  fome  better  colours  do  require. 
The  beft  fort  is  tlie  deepeft  colour,  and 
freed  from  ftones  the  other  forts  are  not  lb 
good  to  give  a  colour  to  the  eye,  but  yet 
they  ferve  as  well  as  any  others  for  a  priming 
colour. 

r  E  L  L  0  W  S. 

Yellow-Oaker  is  of  two  forts,  one 
called  Plain-Oaker,  and  the  otiier  Spruce- 
Oaker:  the  one  is  a  much  lighter  colour 
than  the  other.  It  is  a  certain  concrete,  or 
ftony  fubftance,  found  among  ftiff  clays  in 
divers  parts  of  this  kingdom  j  but  thofe 
parts  that  contain  moft  of  it  are  the  Shot- 
over-Hills  near  Oxford,  whence  moft  of  the 

yellow- 
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yellow- oaker  that  is  fold  in  England  is  dag 
out.  It  is  a  colour  that  with  pains  will 
grind  very  fine.  It  bears  an  excellent  body, 
and  rcfifts  the  weather  well. 

Pink-yellow  is  the  tindure  of  a  vegeta- 
ble, whofe  fubftance,  being  reduced  to  a 
mucilage,  and  afterward  dried,  becomes  a 
good  light  yellow,  a  little  inclining  to  a 
green.  It  is  a  colour  that  grinds  very  eafy, 
and  bears  a  good  body. 

Orpiment  is  that  colour  that  fome  call 
yellow-arfenick.  It  is  a  good  colour  for 
fome  ufes,  but  very  troublefome  to  grind, 
being  a  mineral  ftony  fubftance  of  a  poifon- 
ous  nature ;  therefore  take  care  that  the 
fumes  of  it  do  not  offend  the  brain  in  the 
time  of  grinding. 

Mafticote,  is  a  good  light  yellow  for  moft 
ufes,  efpecially  in  making  greens,  of  which 
feveral  forts  may  be  framed  out  of  this  co- 
lour, being  mixed  with  blues.  It  is  a  co- 
lour that  grinds  fine,  and  bears  a  good 
body. 


GMEENS. 
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GREENS. 

Verdigrease  is  the  befl:  and  moft  ufeful 
green  of  all  others.  It  is  a  colour  made 
out  of  copper,  being  no  other  than  the  ruft 
of  that  metal  promoted  by  the  fumes  of 
four  wine,  and  the  rape  of  grapes  ;  the  pro- 
£efs  of  which,  as  it  is  performed  at  Mont- 
i^pelier  in  France  (where  the  beft  is  faid  to  be 
:lpade)  you  may  find  in  Mr.  Ray's  Travels, 
p.  454.  It  is  a  delicate  green  inclining  to  a 
blueifh  J  but,  with  a  little  pink-yellow,  it 
makes  the  moft  delicate  grafs-green  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  colour  that  will  grind  very 
fine,  but  not  without  fome  pains ;  and, 
.when  ground  fine,  it  lies  with  a  good  body, 
and  works  well.  At  the  colour-lliops  there 
is  a  fort  of  it  that  they  call  diftilled  verdi- 
greafe,  being  a  fort  that  is  wholly  purified 
from  drofs  and  filth,  of  good  ufe  in  fine 
work,  but  too  dear  in  vulgar  painting. 

Green-Bice  is  a  colour  of  v  fandy  nature, 
and  therefore  not  much  ufed.  Green-ver- 
diter  is  alfo  a  fandy  colour.  Neither  of 
I  hem  bear  any  good  body,  and  are  fcldoni 
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nfed,  except  in  landfl^ip,  where  variety  is 
required. 

SLUES. 

Blue-Bice  bears  the  beft  body  of  all 
bright  blues  ufed  in  common  work,  but  it 
is  the  paleft  in  colour.  It  works  indifferent 
well,  but  inclines  a  little  to  be  fandy  ;  there- 
fore it  requires  good  grinding,  and  that  on 
a  very  hard  ftone.  It  is  a  blue  that  lies  beft 
near  the  eye  of  any  now  in  ufe,  except 
ultra  marine,  a  colour  produced  from  the 
tindlure  of  lapis-lazuli  the  procefs  of  do- 
ing which  you  may  find  in  a  book  called 
Modern  Curiofities.  But  this  is  fo  vaftly 
dear,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ufed  except  in 
pieces  of  great  price. 

Blue-verditer  is  a  colour  of  no  good  body, 
but  fomething  fandy,  and  of  no  very  good 
colour  of  itfelf,  being  apr  ro  turn  greenifti; 
and,  being  mixed  with  yellow,  makes  a 
good  green. 

Indigo  is  a  dark  blue,  if  worked  by  itfelf; 
to  remedy  which  whites  are  ufually  mixed, 
and  then  it  makes  but  a  very  faint  blue. 

r  This 
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This  colour  is  the  tin6liire  of  a  vegetable 
called  by  that  name,  much  growing  in  both 
the  Indies  ;  the  leaves  of  which  being  put 
into  wooden  cifterns,  filled  with  water,  are 
often  violently  ftirred  about,  till  the  greateft 
pan  be  reduced  to  a  flime,  or  mucilage, 
which  being  feparated  from  the  water,  when 
funk  to  the  bottom,  and  dried,  produces 
that  fubftance  which  we  call  indigo.  It  is 
a  colour  that  grinds  very  fine,  and  lies  with 
a  good  body,  and  is  very  much  ufed  in 
vulgar  painting. 

Note,  That  the  longer  this  colour  is 
around,  the  more  beautiful  and  fair  it 
looks. 

,  Smalt  is  the  moft  lovely  blue  of  all  others, 
if  it  lie  at  a  diftance ;  but  it  muft  be  only 
ftrowed  upon  a  ground  of  white-lead ;  for 
it  is  a  colour  that  carries  no  body  in  oil,  it 
is  fo  fandy  befides,  oil  changes  the  colour, 
and  makes  it  look  quite  black,  except  whites 
be  mixed  j  and  they  fpoil  the  beauty  of  the 
colour,  and  make  it  faint:  therefore  the 
bed  way  to  lay  it  on  is  by  ftrowing  (as  I 
fhall  fliow  in  the  following  work)  and  then 
D  there 
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there  is  not  a  more  glorious  colour  in  the 
world. 

.  Note,  That  of  this  colour  there  are  two 
folts,  the  one  much  finer  than  the  other, 
but  the  coarfeft  gives  the  moft  glorious  co- 
lour of  all,  if  looked  on  at  a  diftance,  for 
near  the  eye  the  beauty  is  not  fo  great ;  the 
fineft  is  that  which  is  called  oil  fmalt,  which, 
if  ground  with  white-lead,  may  be  laid  in 
oil ;  but  it  bears  not  a  good  body,  and  be- 
fides  works  with  much  difficulty. 

Umber  is  a  colour  that  really  has  no  affi- 
nity with  the  others  before-mentioned,  being 
neither  a  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  blue, 
or  green,  yet  is  a  colour  of  as  great  ufe  as 
any  of  the  reft  in  vulgar  painting.  It  is  an 
earth,  or  mine,  dug  out  of  a  certain  iQand 
in  the  Mediterranean-fea,  being  of  the  com- 
plexion of  that  which  among  us  is  called  a 
hair-colour.  It  grinds  very  fine,  and  bears 
the  beft  body  of  any  earthy  colour  that  is 
now  in  ufe,  and  when  burned  becomes  the 
moft  natural  lhadow  for  gold  of  all  others ; 
and,  with  a  mixture  of  white,  it  refembles 
the  colour  of  new  oaken  walnfcot  the  neareft 
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of  any  colour  in  the  world.  It  drks  quick- 
ly, and  with  a  good  glofs. 

J  Term  explained  in  the  foregoing  Notes, 
about  bearing  a  Body, 

SonTiC  may  fay.  What  is  to  be  underftood 
by  a  colour's  bearing  a  body  ?  I  fay,  then, 
to  bear  a  body,  is  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
is  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and 
mixing  with  the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feeni 
only  a  very  thick  oil  of  the  fame  colour. 
Of  this  nature  are  white- lead  and  cerufs, 
lam-black,  ivory-black,  vermilion,  red-lead, 
lake,  pink,  yellow-oaker,  verdigreafe,  ultra- 
marine, indigo,  blue-bice,  umber,  and  Spa- 
nifh- brown.  Blue-bice  and  red-lead,  indeed, 
are  not  fo  fine  as  the  reft,  but  yet  fo  fine  as 
they  may  be  faid  to  bear  a  veiy  good  body. 
AH  thefe  may  be  ground  fo  fine  as  to  be 
like  even  oil  itfelf,  and  then  they  alfo  may 
be  faid  to  work  well,  fpreading  fo  fmooth, 
and  covering  the  body  of  what  you  lay  it 
upon  fo  intirely,  as  that  no  part  will  remain 
vifible  where  the  pencil  hath  gone,  if  the 
colour  be  worked  ftifF. 

P  2  Whereas, 
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"Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  verditers  and 
fmalts,  with  all  the  grinding  imaginable, 
will  never  be  well-imbodied  with  the  oil, 
nor  work  well;  indeed,  bice  and  red -lead 
will  hardly  grind  to  an  oily  finenefs,  nor  lie 
intirely  fmooth  in  the  working,  yet  may  be 
faid  to  bear  an  indifferent  body,  becaufe 
they  will  cover  fuch  work  very  well  that 
they  are  laid  upon  :  but  fuch  colours  as  are 
faid  not  to  bear  a  body,  will  readily  part 
with  the  oil  when  laid  on  the  work  ;  fo  that 
when  the  colour  fhall  be  laid  on  a  piece  of 
work,  there  will  be  a  feparation,  the  colour 
in  fome  parts,  and  the  clear  oil  in  others, 
except  they  are  tempered  extremely  thick. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Burning  of  Colour Sy  or  Freparing 
of  them  that  require  to  be  fo  iifed. 

this  nature  there  be  divers  forts  as,, 
firft,  lam-black,  a  colour  of  fo  greafy 
a  nature,  that,  except  it  be  burned,  it  wilL 
require  a  long  time  to  dry. 

Secondly,  umber,,  if  you  intend  it  for  the 
colour  of  a  horfe-hair,  or  to  be  a  fhadow 
for  gold,  then  burning  fits  it  for  that  purr 
pofe,  by  making  it  brighter  and  darker. 

Lam-black  muft  be  burned,  or  rather, 
dried,  thus :  Put  it  into  an  iron  ladle,  or  a 
crucible,  and  fet  it  over  a  clear  fire,  letting, 
it  remain  till  it  be  red-hot,  or  fo  near  it,  that 
there  is  no  manner  of  fmoke  arifes  from  it. 

Umber  muft  only  be  put  into  the  naked; 
fire  in  large  lumps,  and  not  taken  out  till: 
they  be  thoroughly  red-hot.  If  you  are 
more  curious,  you.  may  inclofe  it  in  a  cru- 
cible, and  then  put  it  into  the  fire  till  it  be 
red-hot;  then  take  it  out,,  and,  when. coldj^., 
put  it  up  for  ufe. 

D  3  Ivorj^ 
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Ivory  muft  be  burned  thus :  Fill  two  cru- 
cibles with  ivory  fhavings,  then  clap  their 
two  mouths  together,  and  bind  them  fall 
with  an  iron  wire,  and  lute  the  joints  clofe 
with  clay,  fait,  and  horfe-dung,  well  beaten 
together ;  then  fet  it  in  a  fire,  covering  it 
all  over  with  coals,  and  let  it  remain  there- 
in, till  you  are  fure  the  matter  inclofed  in 
the  crucibles  be  thoroughly  red-hot;  then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  but  open  not  the  cru- 
cibles till  they  are  perfeftly  cold  ;  for  if  you 
fliould  open  them  while  hot,  the  matter 
would  turn  to  afhes :  the  fame  will  be  done 
if  the  joints  are  not  luted  clofe ;  for  it  is 
only  the  exclufion  of  all  air  that  prevents 
any  matter  whatever  that  is  burned  to  a  coal 
from  turning  to  a  white  afh,  and  preferves 
the  blacknefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

How  to  wajh  fucb  Colours^  as  for  their 
Grittinejs  are  not  otherwife  to  %  made 
fine  enough  for  certain  Ufes. 

QOME  colours  are  of  fuch  a  gritty,  fandy 
^  nature,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  grind 
them  fo  fine  as  fome  curious  works  require; 
therefore,  to  get  forth  the  flower  and  fine- 
nefs  of  the  colour,  you  mufl  do  thus :  Take 
what  quantity  of  colour  you  pleafe  to  wafh, 
and  put  it  into  a  veffel  of  fair  water,  and 
ftir  it  about  till  the  water  be  all  coloured 
therewith;  then,  if  any  filth  fwim  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  fcum  it  clean  off,  and, 
when  you  think  the  groffeft  of  the  colour  is 
fettled  to  the  bottom,  then  pour  off  that 
water  into  a  fecond  earthen  veffel  that  is 
large  enough  to  contain  the  firfl:  veffel-fuli 
of  water  four  or  five  times ;  then  pour  more 
water  into  the  firft  veffel,  and  ftir  the  colour, 
that  remains,  till  the  water  be  thick ;  and, 
after  it  ia  a  little  fettled,  pour  that  water  alfo 

into 
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into  the  fecond  veflel,  and  fill  the  firft  vef- 
^el  again  with  water,  ftirring  it  as  before :  Do 
thus  often  till  you  find  all  the  fineft  of  the 
colour  drawn  forth,  and  that  none  but 
coarfe,*  gritty  ftuff  remains  in  the  bottom  ; 
then  let  this  water  in  the  fecond  veficl  ftand 
to  fettle  till  it  be  perfectly  clear,  and  all  the 
colour  be  funk  to  the  bottom  j  which  when 
you  perceive,  then  pour  the  water  clear 
from  it,  and  referve  the  colour  in  the  bottom 
for  ufe ;  which  muft  be  perfedly  dried,  be- 
fore you  mix  it  with  oil  to  work. 

The  colours,  thus  ordered,  are  red-lead, 
blue  and  green  bice,  verditer  blue  and  green^ 
fmalt,  and,  many  times,  Spanifh- brown,, 
when  you  would  cleanfc  it  well  for  fome  fine 
work ;  as  alfo  yellow-oaker,  when  you  in- 
tend to  make  gold  fize  of  it. 

Take  notice,  alfo.  That  unlefs  you  intend 
to  beftow  fome  coft,  you  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  wafti  your  colours,  but  ufe  them 
for  coarfe,  ordinary  work»  as  you  buy  them 
at  the  ftiops. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

How  to  grind  Colours  with  Oil. 

TX7HEN  you  come  to  grind  colours,  let 
your  grinding-itone  be  placed  about 
the  height  of  your  middle  ;  let  it  ftand  firm 
and  fall,  fo  that  it  joggle  not  up  and  down ; 
then  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  colour  you 
intend  to  grind  (two  fpoonfuls  is  enough) 
for  the  lefs  you  grind  at  a  time  the  eafier 
and  finer  will  your  colour  be  ground  j  lay 
thefe  two  fpoonfuls  of  colour  on  the  midft 
of  your  ftone,  and  put  a  little  of  your  lin- 
feed  oil  to  it,  (but  be  fure  you  put  not  too 
much  at  firft)  then  with  your  muller  mix  it 
together  a  little,  and  turn  your  muller  three 
or  four  times  about,  and  if  you  find  there 
be  not  oil  enough,  put  a  little  more  to  it, 
and  grind  it  till  it  come  to  the  confiftence  of 
an  ointment,  or  appears  as  free  from  fandi- 
nefs,  or  any  fort  of  lumps,  as  the  moft  cu- 
rious fort  of  butter ;  for  then  it  grinds  much 
better  and  fooner  than  when  it  is  fo  thin  as 
to  run  about  the  ftone:  You  muft  often- 
times, 
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times,  in  the  grinding,  bring  your  colour 
together  with  a  piece  of  lantern-horn,  and 
with  the  fame  keep  it  together  in  the  middle 
of  your  ftonej  when  you  find  you  have 
ground  it  fine  enough  by  the  continual  mo- 
tion of  your  muUer  about  the  ftone,  holding 
it  down  as  hard  as  your  ftrength  will  per- 
mit (which  you  mult  alfo  move  with  fuch  a 
fleight,  as  to  gather  the  colour  under  it) 
and  that  no  knots,  nor  grittinefs,  remain, 
but  it  is  as  fine  even  as  butter,  or  as  the  oil 
itfelf  5  then  with  your  horn  cleanfe  it  off  the 
ftone  into  a  gally-pot,  pan,  or  whatever 
clfe  you  defign  to  put  it  into,  and  then  lay 
more  colour  on  your  ftone,  and  proceed  to 
grinding  as  before:  Do  fo  often  till  you 
have  ground  as  much  of  this  colour  as  fhall 
ferve  youroccafions  and  if  you  grind  other 
colours  after  it,  let  the  ftone  be  well  clean- 
fed  from  the  firft  colour,  with  a  cloth  and 
fine  dry  afties,  or  fand. 

Some  grind,  at  one  time,  fo  much  of 
every  colour,  as  may  be  fufficient  to  ferve  a 
long  time  together,  which  they  keep  tied  up 
clofe  in  ox  or  ftieep*s  bladders  j  and,  by  this 

methodj 
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method,  a  man  prevents  the  daubing  of 
himfelf  too  often,  by  grinding  of  colours. 

Thofe  that  like  not  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  grinding  colours  themfelves,  may  have 
of  any  fort,  ready  ground,  at  the  colour- 
ftiops,  at  reafonable  rates,  either  in  fmaller 
or  larger  quantities,  as  they  have  occafion, 
from  an  ounce  to  an  hundred  weight,  or 
more. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

How  to  order  Colours  for  Working  after 
they  are  ground. 

\T7HEN  you  have  ground  your  colours 
(if  you  obferve  mydiredions  in  grind- 
ing) they  will  be  too  thick  for  ufe,  without 
the  addition  of  more  oil  therefore,  when 
you  have  ground  thofe  colours  you  defne, 
and  intend  to  ufe  them,  either  fimply  by 
themfelves,  or  compounded  with  others,  ac- 
cording as  your  fancy  or  occafions  require, 
you  muft  then  add  more  oil  unto  them,  till 
they  be  fo  thick  as  not  to  let  the  ground,  on 
which  they  are  laid,  be  feen  through  them ; 
for  if  it  be  fo  thin  as  to  let  the  ground  be 
feen  through  them,  or  to  run  about  when  it 
be  laid  on,  it  is  not  good,  and  will  require 
to  be  coloured  the  oftener  before  your  work 
be  perfed  and  fubftantial ;  whereas,  if  your 
colour  be  as  ftiff  as  it  can  well  be  wrought, 
your  work  will  be  done  with  more  fpeed  i 
once  doing  being  then  more  than  three  times 

doing  with  thin  colour. 

6  Here, 
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Here,  by  the  way,  take  notice  of  the 
fraud  and  deceit  of  common  painters,  who 
commonly  agree  to  do  work  by  the  yard  at 
a  certain  price,  and  the  work  to  be  colour- 
ed three  times  over,  which  they  commonly 
paint  with  fuch  thin  colour  (to  avoid  the  la- 
bour of  grinding,  a  little  colour  ferving  a 
great  deal  of  oil;  and,  befides,  it  works 
with  lefs  pains,  and  takes  up  lefs  fiuff)  that 
all  three  times  doing  over  is  not  fo  fubftan- 
tial  as  one  time  would  be,  if  the  colour  had 
a  thick  and  fubftantial  body :  And  I  will 
maintain,  that  three  times  colouring  with 
fubftantial  and  well-bodied  colour,  fhall  laft 
ten  times  as  long  as  that  which  is  wrought 
thus  (lightly  by  common  painters. 

In  mixing  oil  with  your  colours,  take  this 
further  note,  That  if  the  colour  to  be  mix- 
ed be  your  priming  colour,  (that  is,  the  firll 
colour  you  lay  on)  it  ought  to  be  made  very 
thin,  that  it  may  have  oil  enough  to  pierce 
into  the  wood,  which  is  much  for  its  prefer- 
vation;  but  after  your  firft  colour  is  laid, 
let  your  next  be  thicker,  as  before  is 
taught, 

E  Some 
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Some  colours  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  are  dry^  if  mixed  only  with  plain  lin- 
feed-oil  to  rem.edy  which,  there  is  a  way 
to  prepare  linfeed  oil  by  art,  to  make  any 
colour  dry  that  is  mixed  with  it.  As  for 
example:  To  a  quart  of  linfeed-oil,  add 
two  ounces  of  the  litharge  of  lead  (which 
may  be  had  at  every  druggift'sfliop)  •,  powder 
it  finely  before  you  put  it  to  the  oil  >  when 
you  have  mixed  it,  fet  it  on  the  fire  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  let  it  boil  for  near  an  hour, 
more  or  Icfs,  till  the  oil  be  grown  thick  and 
fat,  and  almoft  of  the  thicknefs  of  treacle 
that  comes  from  fugar  then  fet  it  a  little  on 
fire,  and  ftir  it  well,  then  put  out  the  flame, 
and  let  the  matter  Hand  till  it  be  thoroughly 
cold,  and  the  litharge  well  fettled  to  the 
bottom  J  then  pour  off  the  clear  oil,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  bladder  clofe  tied  up ; 
for  want  of  that,  in  a  glafs  bottle. 

When  you  mix  up  your  colours  for  work- 
ing,  put  three  parts  of  plain  linfeed-oil,  and 
one  part  of  this  drying-oil,  together  in  a 
pan,  and  mix  them  well  together,  and  with 
this  temper  up  your  colours  j  this  fat  dry- 
ing 
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ing-oil  will  not  only  make  yo*\ir  colours  dry 
looner  than  plain  oil,  but  will  alfo  add  a 
beanty  and  lullre  to  the  colours;  fo  that 
they  will  dry  with  a  glofs,  as  if  they  had 
bfen  varniflied  over. 

Some  colours,  indeed,  do  not  need  to 
have  their  drying  haftened  by  a  fat  oil  j 
fuch  are,  red-lead,  verdigreafe,  and  umber > 
ihefe  are  very  drying  in  their  own  nature-^ 
but  yet  fat  oil  added  to  thefe  alfo,  adds  a 
great  beauty  and  luftre  to  the  colour. 

Some  painters,  to  make  their  colours  dry, 
take  copperas,  and,  having  beaten  it  to 
powder,  burn  it  in  a  fire-fhovel,  as  people 
do  when  they  burn  allum  j  that  is,  they  fet 
it  on  the  fire,  till,  being  melted  wiih  the 
heat,  it  being  continued  thereon  till  all  the 
moifture  be  exhaled,  and  the  matter  remain 
a  dry  white  calx  j  fom.e  of  this  powder  of 
burned  copperas,  being  added  to  the  colours 
in  grinding,  will  make  the  colour  dry  very 
well. 

The  way  before  recited  of  making  drying 
oil,  has  one  inconvenience  in  it,  that  it 
makes  the  oil  of  a  deep  reddifii  colour, 
E  2  which, 
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which,  in  fome  cafes,  may  alter  the  native 
beauty  of  fome  colours,  as  whites,  which 
are  apt  to  become  yellow  j  alfo  blues  may, 
by  this  means,  become  greenifh. 

To  prevent  this,  a  drying  oil  may  be 
prepared,  clear  and  white  of  colour,  in  the 
manner  following : 

Put  the  afore- mentioned  quantity  of  lin- 
feed  oil  to  the  like  quantity  of  litharge  ;  put 
the  mixture  into  a  glafs,  and  fet  it  in  the 
hot  fun,  for  a  month,  in  the  fummer-time, 
ftirring  the  litharge  and  the  oil  well  together, 
twice  a  week,  during  the  whole  time,  and 
you  will  not  fail  in  that  time  to  obtain  an 
oil,  very  white  and  clear  (for  the  fun  takes 
£.Wiy  all  colour,  either  from  linfeed,  or  wal- 
nut oil)  and  alfo,  it  will  become  in  that 
time  very  fat  and  thick,  and  attain  to  a  very 
drying  quality. 

By  the  fame  methods,  may  nut-oil  be  made 
too  dry  as  well  as  that  of  linfeed,  it  being 
preferred  before  that  of  linfeed,  for  all  white 
painting  that  is  not  expofed  to  the  open^ir; 
for  it  is  obferved,  that,  in  all  clofe  places,  lin- 
feed oil  is  apt  to  make  white  lead  turn  yellow. 

Take 
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Take  notice,  That  all  fimple  colours  ufcd 
in  hoiife-painting,  appear  much  more  beau- 
ful  and  luftrous,  when  they  appear  as  if 
glazed  over  with  a  varnifli,  to  which  both 
the  drying  oil  before- mentioned  contributes 
very  much,  and  alfo  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
that  the  painters  ufe  to  make  their  colours 
dry  foon  but  experience  teaches,  that  fome 
good  clear  turpentine,  diffolved  in  the  afore- 
faid  oil  of  turpentine,  before  it  be  mixed 
with  the  oil  colours,  will  make  thofe  colours 
fhine,  when  dry,  and  preferve  their  beauty 
beyond  all  other  things  j  drying  with  an  ex- 
treme glofly  furface,  and  much  more  fmooth 
than  oil  alone  and  they  will  alfo  better  re* 
fift  the  injuries  of  air  and  weather,  provided 
too  much  be  not  put  in.. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

How  to  make  a  Size  far  the  Gilding  both 
with  Gold  and  Silver, 

H  E  operation  is  thus,  for  the  making 
of  gold  fize :  Take  yellow  oaker,  and 
grind  it  on  a  ftone,  with  water,  till  it  be 
very  fine,  and  afterwards  lay  it  on  a  chalk- 
llone,  to  dry ;  this  is  the  common  way :  Or, 
you  may  walh  it,  as  is  taught  in  the  Fourth 
Chapter.  For,  when  it  is  wafhed,  nothing 
but  the  pureft  of  the  colour  will  be  ufedj 
and,  befides,  it  is  done  with  lefs  daubing. 

When  your  oil  and  oaker  are  thus  pre- 
pared, you  muft  grind  them  together,  as 
you  do  other  oil  colours,  only  with  fat  dry- 
ing oil :  but  it  is  more  laborious  work,  and 
muft  be  ground  very  fine,  even  as  oil  itfelf: 
For  the  finer  it  is,  the  greater  luftre  will 
your  gold  carry  that  is  laid  on  it. 

Here  note,  That  you  muft  give  it  fuch  a 
quantity  of  your  fat  oil,  that  it  may  not  be 
fo  weak  as  to  run  when  you  have  laid  it  on, 

nor 
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nor  fo  ftifF  that  it  may  not  work  well ;  but 
of  fuch  a  competent  body,  that,  after  it  is 
laid  on,  it  may  fettle  itfelf  fmooth  and 
gloffy  i  which  is  a  chief  property  of  good 
lize. 

Silver  fize  is  made  by  grinding  white-lead 
with  fat  drying  oilj  fome  adding  a  very 
little  verdigreafe,  to  make  it  bind. 

For  the  pra£lice  of  gilding  with  either 
gold,  or  filver,  I  (hall  refer  to  Chapter  XIV, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


T/je  Pradfice  of  Working  Oil  Colours, 
and  Fainting  of  Timber  Work^  after 
the  Manner  of  Vulgar  Fainting, 

"f  VULGAR  Painting  is  only  the  way  andl' 


manner  of  colouring  all  manner  of 
wainfcot»  doors,  windows,  pofts,  rails,  pails, 
gates,  border  boards  for  gardens,  or  any 
other  material  that  requires  either  beauty, 
or  prefervation  from  the  violence  of  rain,, 
or  injury  of  weather;  the  method  of  4oing 
which,  I  fhall  lay  down  as  plain  as  I  can. 
Suppofe,  then,  that  there  be  a  fet  of  pali- 
fadoes,  or  a  pair  of  gates,  or  fome  pofts  and 
rails  to  paint,  and  I  would  finifh  them  in  a 
ftone  colour;  firft  look  over  the  work,  and 
take  notice  whether  the  joints  be  open  in< 
the  gates,  or  whether  there  be  any  large, 
^clefts  in  the  pofts ;  for  if  thefe  are  not  fe- 
cured,  the  wet  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  thofe 
defedls,  and  make  the  quicker  difpatch  in 
ruining  the  whole  work ;  let  the  firft  bufi- 


nefs 
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nefs  therefore  be,  to  flop  up  tfiefe  places 
Imooth  and  even,  with  a  putty  made  of 
whitening  and  linfeed-oil,  well  beaten  toge- 
ther on  the  grinding-ftone  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  very  ftiff 
dough,  and  with  this  let  all  the  crannies, 
clefts,  and  other  defedls  be  perfedly  filled 
up,  that  it  may  be  equal  to  the  furface  of 
the  fluff;  then  proceed  to  the  priming  of 
the  work,  with  fome  Spanifh-brown  well 
ground,  and  mixed  very  thin  with  linfeed 
oil ;  with  this  do  over  the  work,  giving  it 
as  much  oil  as  it  will  drink  up;  this  in 
about  two  days  will  be  indifferently  dryv 
then  if  you  would  do  the  work  fubftantially, 
do  it  over  again  with  the  fame  priming  co- 
lour; when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  then 
take  white-lead  well  ground  and  tempered 
up,  not  too  thin,  for  the  ftiffer  you  work  it 
the  better  body  will  be  laid  on,  and  the 
thicker  coat  of  colour  that  your  timber  is 
covered  with,  the  longer.it  will  laft ;  let  this 
colour  be  well  rubbed  on,  and  the  whole 
furface  of  the  work  be  fo  intirely  covered, 
that  there  remain  no  crick  nor  corner  bare, 

which 
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which  you  may  eafily  do  by  jobbing  in  the 
point  of  a  briftle-brufh :  Let  this  firft  co- 
louring dry,  and  then  go  over  it  a  fecond 
time,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  a  third  alfo;  the 
charge  will  be  a  little  more,  but  the  advan- 
tage will  be  much  greater. 

This  courfe  is  fufficient  for  any  kind  of 
timber  work,  that  requires  only  a  plain  co- 
lour }  whether  you  thus  cover  the  work  with 
a  ftone  colour,  or  elfc  with  a  timber  colour 
in  umber  and  white,  or  a  lead  colour  with 
indigo  and  white  that  with  white  being  the 
cheapeft  of  the  three  by  much :  Nay,  I 
have  known  fome  lay  over  their  work  only 
with  a  coat  of  Spanifli  brown,  by  tempering 
it  up  more  fliff  than  was  done  for  the  two 
firft  primings  i  which  in  fome  refpefls  is 
cheapeft  of  all,  and  preferves  the  timber, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  any.  Now  he  that  is 
able  to  bring  the  work  thus  far  on  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  higheft  pitch  of  that  vulgar 
painting,  that  aims  at  prefervation  beyond 
beauty,  though  fomething  of  beauty  is  ne- 
ceflarily  included  in  this  alfo;  but  this  is 
not  all,  for  he  that  is  arrived  thus  far,  is  in 

a  fair 
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fair  way  to  other  perfections  in  the  art  of 
painting.  Bur,  for  the  pannelling  of  wain- 
fcot  with  its  proper  (hadows,  and  for  imita- 
ting olive  and  walnut-wood,  marbles,  and 
fuch  like  J  thefe  muft  be  attained  by  ocular 
infpedion,  it  being  impoffible  to  deliver  the 
manner  of  the  operation  by  precept,  with- 
out example ;  and  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that 
a  man  will  gain  more  knowledge  by  one 
day's  experience,  than  by  a  hundred  fpent 
to  acquire  it  fome  other  way. 

I  advife,  therefore,  all  thole  that  defire  an 
infight  into  this  bufinefs  to  be  a  little  curi- 
ous, if  opportunity  offers,  in  obferving  the 
manner  of  a  painter's  working,  not  only  in 
grinding  his  colours,  but  aifo  in  layin  o;  them 
on,  and  working  in  them  j  in  all  thefe,  ob- 
ferving the  motion  of  his  hand  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  any  kind  of  tool  j  and  by  thefe 
means,  with  a  little  imitation,  joined  to  the 
direftions  here  given,  I  doubt  not,  but,  in 
a  (hort  time,  you  may  arrive  to  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  bufinefs  of  vulgar  painting. 

Note,  That  if,  when  you  have  made  ufe 
of  your  colours,  there  be  occafion  for  a 
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fmall  cecation  till  the  work  be  finifhed ;  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  beft  to  cover  the  colour  in 
your  pots  with  water,  for  that  will  prevent 
their  drying,  even  in  the  hotteft  time. 

And  for  your  pencils,  they  ought,  as  foon 
as  you  have  done  working,  to  be  well  walli- 
ed  out  in  clean  linfeed  oil,  and  then  in  warm 
foap-fudsj  for  if  either  oil  or  colours  be 
once  dried  in  the  brufh  or  pencil,  it  is 
fpoiled  for  ever. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  timber  laid 
over  with  white,  when  it  has  ftood  fome 
time  in  the  weather,  the  colour  will  crack 
and  fhrink  up  together,  jufb  as  pitch  does, 
if  laid  on  any  thing  that  ftands  in  the  fun. 
The  caufe  of  this  is,  that  the  colour  was 
not  laid  on  with  a  ftifF  body,  able  to  bind 
itfelf  on  firm  and  fall. 

For  the  clofe  of  this  chapter,  take  notice, 
That  if  you  (hall,  at  any  time,  have  occa- 
l&on  to  ufe  either  bruflies  that  are  very  fmall, 
or  pencils,  as  in  many  cafes  there  will  be 
occafion,  you  ought  then  to  difpofe  the  co- 
lours you  ufe  upon  a  pallet  (which  is  a 
wooden  inftrument,  eafy  to  be  had  at  any 
I  colour- 
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colour-fliop)  and  there  work  and  temper 
them  about  with  your  pencil,  that  the  pen- 
cil may  carry  away  the  more  colour:  for 
you  are  to  note.  That  if  a  pencil  be  o«ly 
dipped  into  a  pot  of  colour,  it  brings  out 
no  more  with  it  than  what  hangs  on  the 
outfidc,  and  that  will  work  but  a  little  way, 
whereas,  if  you  rub  the  pencil  about  in  the 
colour  on  the  pallet,  a  good  quantify  of  co- 
lour will  be  taken  up  in  the  body  of  the 
pencil ;  and  befides  all  this,  you  may  work 
your  pencils  better  to  a  point  on  a  pallet 
than  you  can  do  in  a  pot  i  the  point  of  a 
pencil  being  of  greateft  ufe  in  divers  cafes, 
efpecially  in  drawing  of  lines,  and  all  kinds 
of  flourifliing. 
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f      C  H     P.  IX. 

What  Colours  are  moft  futtable,  and  Jet 
off  bejl  one  with  another, 

TD  Y  fetting  off  belt,  I  mean  their  making 
each  other  look  moft  pleafant ;  for  two 
of  fome  particular  colours  put  together,  or 
one  ntyiX  the  other,  will  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  each  other ;  as  blue  and  gold,  red 
and  white,  and  fuch  like :  but  green  and 
black  put  together  look  not  fo  pleafant-, 
neither  do  black  and  umber,  or  haw-colour, 
and  fuch  like. 

All  yellows,  then,  fet  off  beft  with  blacks, 
with  blues,  and  with  reds. 

All  blues  fet  off  beft  with  whites  and 
yellows. 

Greens  fet  off  well  with  blacks  and  whites. 
"Whites  fet  off  well  enough  with  any 
colour. 

Reds  fet  off  beft  with  yellows,  and  whites, 
and  blacks. 

Gold  looks  well  upon  a  white  ground, 
€fpecially  if  the  matter  to  be  gilt  be  carved. 

6  Gold 
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Gold  and  black  alfo  fhew  very  well. 
Gold  on  timber  colour  fliews  alfo  very 
well. 

So  does  gold  and  a  horfe-flefh  colour, 
made  with  the  brighteft  Spaniih-brown. 

But  the  moll  glorious  ground  of  all  others 
for  gold,  are  the  vermilion-red,  the  fmalt- 
blue,  and  the  lake,  laid  on  a  light  ground. 

0/  fome  Colours  that  arife  from  Mixture. 

Afh-colour  is  made  of  white-lead  and 
lam- black  \  if  a  deep  afh-colour,  then  take 
the  more  black;  but  if  a  light  one,  then 
take  but  little  black,  and  moft  white. 

A  lead  colour  is  made  of  indigo  and 
white. 

A  colour  refembling  new  oaken  timber, 
is  made  of  umber  and  white-lead. 

A  flefh-colour  is  compounded  of  lake, 
white-lead,  and  a  little  vermilion. 

For  a  buff  colour,  take  yellow-oaker  and 
white-lead. 

For  a  willow-green,  take  verdigreafe 
alone, 

F  2  For 
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For  a  light  willow-green,  take  verdigreafe 
and  white. 

For  a  grafs-green,  take  verdigreafe  and 
pink. 

A  carnation  is  made  of  lake  and  white. 
Orange  colour,  of  yellow-oaker  and  red- 
lead. 

For  a  light  timber  colour,  mix  fpruce- 
oaker  and  white,  and  a  little  umber. 

For  a  brick  colour,  red-lead,  and  a  little 
white  and  yellow-oaker. 

For  a  ftraw  colour,  take  white  and  a  little 
yellow-oaker. 

Olive-wood  is  imitated  with  oaker,  and  a 
little  white  veined  over  with  burned  umber. 

Walnut-tree  is  imitated  with  burned  um- 
ber, and  white  veined  over  with  the  fame 
colour  alone  j  and  in  the  deepeft  places  with 
black. 

Pails  and  pods  are  fometimes  laid  over 
only  with  white,  which  they  call  a  ftone- 
colour. 

Sometimes  pofts  and  pails  are  laid  over 
with  indigo  and  white,  which  is  called  a 
lead-c^^our. 

Window 
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Window-frames  are  laid  in  white,  if  the 
building  be  new ;  but  if  not,  then  they  ge- 
nerally are  laid  in  lead-colour,  or  indigo  and. 
white,  and  the  bars  with  red-lead. 

Doors  and  gates,  if  painted  in  pannels, 
then  the  fhadows  of  a  white-ground  are  um- 
ber and  white;.' but  if  laid  in  a  lead-colour, 
then  the  fhadows  are  lifted  with  black. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  fet  down  all  thofe  va- 
rieties of  colours  that  may  be  produced  by 
mixture :  They  that  would  fee  more,  may 
perufe  doflor  Salmon's  Polygraphice,  where 
they  fhall  find  great  variety ;  but  thofe  which 
I  have  here  given  an  account  of  are  fufE- 
cient  for  common  painting, 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Fainting  Sun-Dials and  Jirji,  of 
the  Tlanes  on  which  Dials  are  to  be 
drawn. 

"PXIal-Planes  are  of  two  forts:  firft, 
fuch  as  are  made  on  the  wall  of  a 
building  i  or,  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  drawn 
on  tables. 

The  firft  fort,  if  they  are  made  on  brick- 
work, is  done  by  plaiftering  on  the  wall 
with  lime,  fand,  and  hair  mixed:  this,  if 
well  drenched  with  linfeed  oil,  after  it  is 
dry,  or  as  long  as  it  will  drink  in  any,  may 
be  durable  enough. 

But  a  better  way  is,  to  temper  the  lime, 
fand,  and  hair,  with  linfeed  oil,  which  will 
be  no  great  charge,  but  of  great  advantage  j 
for  this  mixture  will  equal,  in  time,  the 
hardnefs  of  a  free-ftone,  and  keep  the  fur- 
face  as  free  from  the  injuries  of  weather. 

If  you  were  to  work  on  a  ftone,  the  beft 
way  is,  to  drench  the  ftone  with  linfeed  oil 

till 
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till  it  will  drink  in  no  more;  then  will 
whatever  you  paint  upon  it  be  the  better 
prepared  againft  the  ruins  of  time. 

Now  for  tables  of  wood,  they  being  the 
moft  common,  I  fhall  give  fuch  dire<flions 
for  the  making  of  them,  as  I  have  always 
found  moft  profitable,  and  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

The  woods  that  I  find  beft  for  this  ufe 
are  the  cleareft  oak,  and  the  reddeft  fir, 
provided  it  be  not  turpentiny.  Between 
thefe  two  woods  I  find  little  difference,  as  ta 
their  alteration  by  the  weather,  both  being 
fubjed  to  fplit  in  cafe  they  are  bound,  and 
have  not  free  liberty  to  fhrink  with  dry  wea- 
ther, and  fwell  with  wet ;  but  as  to  their 
lafting,  I  judge  oak  to  be  the  better :  and 
how  long  fir  will  laft,  when  fecured  and  de- 
fended with  oil  colours,  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
perienced ;  but  we  may  judge  that  good  red 
fir,  that  is  hard,  will  laft  the  age  of  any 
man  whatfoever,  if  it  be  fecured  as  things 
of  this  nature  ought  to  be. 

In  working  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  woods, 
I  advife,  that  firft  your  boards  be  cut  to 

fuch 
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fuch  a  length  as  you  intend  your  dial-board 
ftiall  be  of,  and  fo  many  of  them  as  may 
make  up  the  breadth  defigned;  then  let 
them  be  jointed  and  planed  on  both  fides, 
and  afterwards  fet  to  dry  (for  it  is  obferved, 
that  though  boards  have  lain  in  an  houfe 
ever  fo  long,  and  are  ever  fo  dry,  yet,  when 
they  are  thus  fhot  and  planed,  they  will 
llirink  afterwards  beyond  belief,  if  kept 
dry  0  when  you  think  they  are  dry  enough, 
and  will  fhrink  no  more,  let  them  be  again 
fhot  with  good  joints,  and  let  every  joint 
be  fecured  by  two  wooden -dove-tails,  let  in 
crofs  the  joint  on  the  back-fide ;  but  let  this 
be  done  when  the  boards  are  glued  together, 
and  well  dried  ^  and  what  a  dove-tail  is. 
every  joiner  knows.    After  it  is  thus  glued,, 
and  the  joints  are  fufficiently  dry,  then  let 
the  face  of  the  board  be  very  well  planed 
and  tried  every  way,  that  it  may  be  both 
fmooth  and  true,  and  the  edges  ftiot  true, 
and  all  of  a  thicknefs,  as  pannels  of  wain- 
fcot  are  commonly  wrought ;  the  edges  muft 
be  thus  true  and  even,  that  it  may  fit  into 
the  rabit  of  a  moulding  put  round  it,  jull 

as 
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as  a  pannel  of  wainfcot  doth  in  its  frame: 
this  will  give  liberty  to  the  board  to  flirink 
and  fwell  without  tearing  •,  whereas,  mould- 
ings that  are  nailed  round  the  edge,  as  the 
common  way  is,  do  fo  reftrain  the  motion 
of  the  wood,  that  it  cannot  fhrink  without 
tearing :  but  boards  made  this  way  will  laft 
a  long  time,  without  either  parting  in  the 
jointJ),  or  fplitting  in  the  wood. 

Dials  are  fometimes  drawn  on  planes, 
lined  with  copper  or  lead,  that  they  may  be 
free  from  fplitting  or  tearing  but  I  prefer 
a  board  (if  it  be  made  as  above  dire(5led) 
before  them,  in  many  refpedts :  as,  firft,  it 
is  much  cheaper.  Secondly,  lead  (and  cop- 
per too  a  little)  will  fwell  with  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  grow  in  time  fo  hollow,  and, 
as  it  were,  fwelled  outwards,  that  the  truth 
of  its  fhadow  will  be  much  injured.  Third- 
ly, the  colours  will  be  apt  to  peel  from  the 
metal,  and  the  dial  will,  by  that  means,  be 
in  danger  to  be  fooner  defaced,  than  if  it 
were  painted  on  a  wooden  plane. 
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C  H  A  p.  XI. 

How  to  make  the  bejl  Glue  for  gluing  the 
'joints  of  Dial-Boards. 

'"J^HIS  may  by  fome,  perhaps,  be  count- 
ed needlefs  to  be  inferted,  efpecially 
in  rhefe  parts,  where  few  men  that  work  in 
timber  can  be  ignorant  of  it :  but  fuppofe  a 
gentleman  that  lives  in  the  country,  has  a 
mind  to  have  a  dial-board  made,  and  being 
not  willing  to  fend  to  London,  employs  his 
own  carpenter  \  I  muft  tell  you,  that  many 
country  carpenters  fcarce  underftand  the 
right  way  of  making  or  ufmg  glue,  to  whom 
fuch  a  diredlion  as  this  may  prove  very  wel- 
come. 

Take  then  a  quart  of  water,  and  fet  it  on 
the  fire,  then  put  in  it  about  half  a  pound 
of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  together 
on  a  foft  fire,  till  the  glue  be  wholly  dif- 
folved,  and  of  a  due  confidence ;  for  if  it 
be  too  thin,  the  wood  will  fo  drink  it  up, 

that 
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that  there  will  not  remain  a  body  fwfficient 
to  bind  the  parts  together ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  be  too  thick,  it  will  not  give  way  for 
the  joint  to  fhut  ciofe  enough  to  be  ftrongly 
joined  for  though  it  is  glue  that  makes  the 
joints  ftick,  yet  where  there  is  fo  much  of 
it,  that  the  joint  cannot  clofe  exadlly,  it 
will  never  hold  firmly. 

Whenever  you  come  to  the  glue,  take 
care  that  it  be  firft  thoroughly  hot  j  for  glue 
that  is  not  hot,  never  takes  firm  hold  of  the 
wood. 

Be  fure  alfo,  that  the  fubflance  you  are  to 
glue  has  not  been  touched  with  oil,  nor  in- 
jured with  greafe;  for  where  thefe  have  be- 
fore touched,  glue  will  never  afterward  take 
fafl  hold.  But  note.  That  after  a  thing  is 
once  glued  faft,  no  greafe  nor  oil  can  then 
hurt  it. 

Your  glue  being  made  ready,  and  the 
joints  of  your  boards  fhot  true,  fet  both 
the  faces  of  the  joints  clofe  together,  and 
both  alfo  turned  upwards  j  then  dip  a  brufh 
in  the  glue,  and  befmear  the  faces  of  both 
joints,  as  quick  as  poffible  i  then  clap  the 

two 
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two  faces  of  the  joint  together,  and  flidc 
them  long-ways  one  upon  another,  two 
or  three  times,  to  fettle  them  clofe-,  and 
fo  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  firm  and 
dry. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

What  Colours  are  requifite  for  the 
Painting  of  a  Sun-DiaL 

T70UR  colours  are  fufficient  for  this 
work;  viz.  Spanifli- brown,  for  the 
priming,  or  firft  colour. 

White  lead,  for  the  fecond  colour  and 
finiihing  the  face  of  the  table. 

Vermilion,  for  the  drawing  of  the  hour- 
lines. 

And  lam-black,  for  the  figures  in  the 
margent,  refpeding  the  lines  of  every  hour, 
if  it  be  a  plain  dial. 

But  if  you  intend  to  gild  the  dial,  and 
the  figures,  then  there  is  required  fome 
others',  as  gold,  and  the  fize  to  lay  it  on, 
and  fmalt  for  a  blue  ground,  if  you  intend 
a  rich  colour:  but  fome  lay  the  ground, 
where  the  figures  are  gilt,  with  vermilion  \ 
and  that  fliews  well,  if  the  figures  are  lifted 
with  black,  and  a  black  moulding  round 
the  dial. 

The  next  particular  fhould  be  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  dial ;  but  before  that 
G  can 
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can  be  done  the  draught  mufl  be  drawn 
and  therefore  I  think  a  word  of  advice  may 
hot  be  unfeafonable,  if  it  dired  you  to  the 
belt  authors  that  have  written  of  that  fubjed. 

To  which  purpofe,  I  place  firft.  Stirrup's 
Dialling,  as  being  of  excellent  ufe,  to  ac- 
quaint a  young  learner  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  fphere. 

The  next  in  order  fliall  be  Collins's  Dial- 
ling, a  book  of  great  worth  throughout. 

The  third.  Ley  bourn's  Dialling,  in  which 
you  have  the  bed  ways  for  drawing  eaft  and 
weft  dials,  and  far  decliners  :  he  is  excellent 
alfo  in  the  inftrumental  way. 

The  fourth  is  Collins's  Settlor  on  a  Qua- 
drant i  in  which  you  have  communicated  the 
cut  of  a  fcale,  that,  by  knowing  the  declina- 
tion ^  gives  all  the  reft  of  the  requifites  of  an 
upright  decliner,  by  infpedion  only,  with  as 
great  exadlnefs,  as  by  the  niceft  calculation  : 
befides,  it  teaches  the  way  of  drawing  the 
hours  of  a  dial  by  the  tangent-lihe,  and  alfo 
by  the  fcale  of  hours  two  of  the  beft  and 
moft  expeditious  ways  that  ever  were  yet 
found  out.  J. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

ne  PraBice  of  Painting  Sun-tyials^ 

"tlZHEN,  according  to  the  rules  given 
in  the  books  aforementioned,  you 
have  drawn  on  paper  the  draught  of  your 
dial,  your  board  is  ready,  and  your  colours 
prepared  according  to  the  direftions  before 
given,  you  muft,  in  the  painting  of  your 
dial,  proceed  thus :  Take  Spanifh-brown, 
that  is  well  ground  and  mixed  fomewhat 
thin,  and  with  a  large  briftle-brulh,  dipped 
therein,  colour  your  board  or  plane  all  over, 
both  on  the  back  well  as  forefide,  fo  that 
you  leave  no  part  un^oloured ;  this  is  called 
the  priming  of  your  dial :  when  this  firft 
colour  is  dry,  do  it  over  again  with  more  of 
the  fame  colour,  tempered  fomewhat  thicker; 
and  when  this  is  alfo  dry,  you  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  do  it  over  again  with  the  fame  co- 
lour ;  your  work  will  be  the  more  fubftan- 
tial,  and  laft  longer. 

When  this  laft  time  of  colouring  with 
your  red  lead  be  dry,  then  with  whice  lead 
G  2  colour 
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colour  the  face  of  your  plane  over-,  and, 
when  it  is  dry,  work  it  over  again  three  or 
four  times  more,  fucceffively,  after  each 
drying  fo  (hall  the  face  of  your  plane  be 
flifficiently  defended  againft  the  many  years 
fury  and  violence  of  weather. 

When  the  laft  colouring  of  your  white 
be  dry,  you  muft  draw  on  your  plane  (with 
a  black-lead  pencil)  a  horizontal  line,  fo  far 
diftant  from  the  '^pmoft  edge  of  your  dial 
as  your  difcretion  fliall  think  fit,  or  your 
experience  finds  to  be  moft  becoming  your 
plane    then  fet  out  the  margin  of  your  dial 
with  boundary  lines,  for  the  hour,  half  hour, 
and  quarter  divifions  of  your  dial,  as  in  moft 
dials  you  fee  is  done.    When  you  have  thus 
fet  out  the  margin  and  boundary  lines  of 
your  dial,  then  take  your  paper-draught 
fairly  drawn,  and  place  the  horizontal  line, 
which  you  before  drew  on  your  plane  in 
doing  of  which,  obferve  to  place  the  center, 
according  as  the  fituation  of  your  plane,  for 
convenience  fake,  requires.    Thus,  if  your 
dial  be  a  full  fouth  dial,  then  let  the  center 
be  exadly  in  the  middle  of  your  plane  i 

but 
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hut  if  your  dial  decline  from  the  fouth,  ei- 
ther eaft  or  weft,  then  plaee  not  the  center 
of  your  draught  in  the  center  of  your  plane, 
but  nearer  to  on«  fide  or  other  of  it,  ac- 
cording as  k  declines,  having  alfo.  relped  to 
the  quantity  of  ks  declination^ 

For  example  r  If  your  dial  decline  eaft- 
ward,  then  let  the  center  of  your  draught 
be  placejd  between?  the  center  and  the  eaftern 
fide  of  your  plane  the  quantity  thereof 
muft  be  according  as  your  dial  declines  if 
k  decline  but  a  little,  then  place  the  center 
of  your  draught  but  a  little  from  the  center 
of  your  plane-,  and  if  it  decline  much, 
place  the  center  of  your  draught  the  more 
out  of  the  center  of  your  plane :  The  rea-- 
fon  of  my  advifing  this  is,  that  by  fo  doing 
you  may  gain  a  greater  diftance  for  thole 
hour  lines,  which  in  declining  planes  fall 
nearer  together  on  one  fide  than  they  are  on 
the  other  for  which  reafon,  I  always  ufe  it 
in  all  declining  planes,  except  they  decline 
iar,  as  between  eighty  and.  ninety  degrees : 
for  then  we  commonly  draw  them  without 
G  3  centers,, 
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centers,  to  gain  the  more  diftance  for  the 
hour  lines. 

When  your  paper  draught  is  thus  artifi- 
cially placed  on  th-e  plane,  and  faftened  with 
pins  or  fmall  tacks,  then  let  the  draught 
thereof  be  transferred  to  the  plane,  by  lay- 
ing a  ruler  over  every  hour,  half  hour,  and 
quarter  divifion:  and  where  your  ruler  fha-H 
cut  or  interfed  the  boundary  lines  of  your 
margin,  there  raake  maf  ks,  by  drawing  lines 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  of  fuch  a  length 
as  each  divifion  requires  (or  is  defigned  by 
your  boundary  lines)  obfeFving  always  to 
draw  the  hour  and  half  hour  lines  quits 
through  your  rjaargin,  that  they  may  be 
pjuides  for  the  right  placing  the  figures,  and 
for  a  fmall  fpot  that  is  ufually  placed  in  the 
margin,  right  againfl  the  half  hour. 

V/hen  your  dial-draught  is  thus  transfer- 
red to  the  plane  itfelf,  you  mull  not  forget 
to  draw  the  fubflile-line,  according  as  it 
iieth  in  your  draught,  to  be  your  guide  for 
the  right  placing  your  ftile  or  cock  ;  for  you 
nuift  in  every  particular  be  very  exaflt,  or 
elfe  your  dial  cannot  be  good. 

1  When 
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When  you  have  taken  every  thing  that  is 
required  from  your  draughty  and  have  tranf- 
ferred  it  to  the  plane,  then  take  your  draught 
off,  and  with  vermilion,  very  well  ground 
and  prepared,  as  before  taught,  let  the 
boundary  lines  of  your  dial,  as  alfo  the 
hour,  h^alf  hour,  and  quarter  divifions  be 
drawn  therewith :  let  your  colour  be  as 
thick  and  ftiff  as  you  can  poflrbly  work  it, 
fo  as  to  draw  a  clear  and  fmoOth  line. 

When  your  vermilion  lines  are  drawn, 
then  with  lam-black  let  the  figures  bemade^ 
and  a  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  margin  right 
againft  the  half  hour  line ;  and  if  you  pleafe, 
in  the  margin,  at  the  top  of  your  plane, 
you  may  put  the  date  of  the  year,  your 
name,  or  fome  divine  fentence,  as  is  ufual 
in  things  of  this  nature:  then  fit  in  your 
cock  fo  as  to  make  right  angles  with  the 
plane,  fo  fliall  your  dial  be  drawn  and  finifh- 
ed,  in  all  refpefts,  as  a  plain  dial  ought 
to  be.. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P. 


XIV. 


How  to  gild  with  Gold  on  an  Oily  Size^ 
either  Letters  or  Figures,  Sec, 


HATEVER  you  would  gild  mud 


firft  be  drawn  with  gold  fize  (of  the 
Kiaking  of  which,  fee  Chap.  VI. )  according 
to  the  true  proportion  of  what  you  would 
have  gilt,  whether  figure,  letter,  or  what- 
ever elfe  it  be.  When  you  have  thus  drawn 
the  true  proportion  of  what  you  would  have 
gilt,  let  it  remain  till  it  be  fufficiently  dry  to 
gild  upon,  which  you  will  know,  by  touch- 
ing it  with  the  end  of  your  finger  for  if 
your  finger  fticks  a  little  to  it,  and  yet  the 
colour  comes  not  off,  then  it  is  dry  enough  : 
but,  if  the  colour  comes  off  on  your  finger, 
then  it  is  not  dry  enough,  and  muft  be  let 
alone  longer ;  for  if  you  fhould  then  ky 
your  gold  on,  it  would  fo  drown  it,  that  it 
would  be  worth  nothing:  but,  if  your  fize 
fhould  be  fo  dry  as  not  lo  hold  your  finger, 
as  it  were,  to  it,  then  it  is  too  dry,  and  the 
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gold  will  not  take ;  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  but  new  fizing :  therefore  you  muft 
watch  the  true  time,  that  it  be  not  too  wet 
nor  too  dry  •,  both  extremes  being  not  at  all 
convenient. 

When  your  ri2e  is  ready  for  gilding,  take 
your  book  of  leaf  gold,  and,  opening  a  leaf 
of  it,  take  it  out  with  your  cane-plyers,  and 
lay  it  on  your  gilding-cuihion,  and  if  it  lies 
not  fmooth,  blow  on  it  with  your  breath, 
which  will  lay  it  flat  and  plain ;  then  with  a 
knife  of  cane,  or  for  want  of  it,  an  ordinary 
pocket  knife,  that  hath  a  fmooth  and  fharp 
edge ;  with  this  (being  wiped  very  dry  on 
your  fleeve,  that  the  gold  flicks  not  to  it) 
let  your  leaf  gold  be  cut  into  fuch  pieces  or 
forms,  as  your  judgment  fhall  think  moft 
fuitable  to  your  work. 

When  you  have  thus  cut  your  gold  into 
convenient  forms,  then  take  your  tool,  that 
was  before  defcribed  in  N  umb.  9.  of  Chap.  I. 
and  breathe  upon  it,  to  make  it  dampifli, 
that  the  gold  may  flick  to  it-,  with  this  tool 
take  your  gold  up  (by  clapping  it  down  on 
the  feveral  pieces  you  had  before  cut,  into 

forms) 
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forms)  and  transfer  it  to  your  fize,  upon 
which  clap  it  down  according  to  difcretion, 
and  your  gold  will  leave  your  tool,  and 
cleave  to  your  fize ;  which  you  mua  after- 
wards prefs  down  fmooth  with  a  bunch  of 
cotton,  or  a  hare's  foot :  and  thus  you  muft 
do,  piece  by  piece,  till  you  have  covered  all 
your  fizc  with  gold  ;  and  after  it  is  fully 
dried,  then,  with  your  hare's  foot,  brufli  off 
all  the  loofe  gold,  fo  will  your  gilding  re- 
main fair  and  beautiful. 

If  your  work  to  be  gilt,  be  very  large, 
open  your  book  of  leaf  gold,  and  lay  the 
leaf  down  on  your  work,  without  cutting  it 
into  pieces,  and  fo  do,  leaf  by  leaf,  till  you 
have  covered  quite  over  wl^at  you  intend  to 
gild  ;  and,  if  fome  particular  places  fhould 
mifs  there,  take  up  with  a  fmall  bunch  of 
cotton,  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  cut  to  a  fit 
fize,  and  clap  it  on,  that  the  work  may  be 
intirely  covered  j  and,  if  the  gold  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  hollows  of  carved  work,  you  muft 
take  it  up  on  the  point  of  a  camel  hair  pencil^^ 
and  convey  it  in,  and  with  the  faid  pencil, 
dab  it  down,  till  it  lies  cbfe  and  fmooth. 

Note, 
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Note,  That  after  your  gilding  is  thus  per- 
fedly  laid  on,  you  may,  if  you  plcafe,  dia- 
per, or  flourilh  on  it,  with  thin  burned  um- 
ber, whatfoever  fhall  be  fuitable  to  your  de- 
fign:  let  the  umber  be  tempered  but  thin, 
fo  that  the  gold  may  appear  through  it;  the 
form  and  order  of  which,  take  from  exam- 
-ples,  which  are  abundant  where  painting 
and  gilding  are  found. 

Note  further,  That  a  book  of  gold  con- 
tains 24  leaves,  each  leaf  being  three  inches 
fquare ;  the  price  of  each  book  is  two  Ihil- 
lings  at  the  gold-beater's ;  one  book  will 
cover  216  fquare  inches  of  work;  for  fo 
many  fquare  inches  are  contained  in  24 
leaves,  that  are  three  inches  fquare,  every 
leaf  containing  nine  fquare  inches  fuperficial 
in  gold.  The  right  underftanding  of  this 
will  much  guide  you  in  judging  how  many 
books  of  gold  will  ferve  to  gild  that  work, 
whofe  fuperficial  content  in  fquare  inches 
may  before-hand  be  known. 


How 
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How  to  gild  with  Silver. 

In  laying  on  filver  upon  an  oily  fize,  the 
fame  method,  in  all  rtfpedts,  is  required, 
as  for  gilding  with  gold  ;  fave  only  in  this, 
that  the  fize  upon  which  filver  is  laid,  ought 
to  be  compounded  of  a  very  little  yellow- 
oaker,  and  much  white- lead ;  for  the  fize 
being  of  a  light  colour,  the  filver  laid  on  it 
will  look  more  natural,  and  retain  its  own 
colour  better,  the  whiter  the  fize  is. 

.  Note,  That  the  common  painter*  do  now 
generally,  in  gilding,  ufe  more  filver  than 
cold,  in  moft  works  that  are  not  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air ;  to  which  they  afterwards 
give  the  colour  of  gold,  by  means  of  the 
lacker-varnifh ;  whofe  ufe  is  now  fo  com- 
mon, that  if  they  gild  any  thing  that  ftands 
free  from  the  weather,  they  only  gild  with 
filver,  and  fo  give  it  the  colour  of  gold  witli 
'  a  lacker-varnilh  made  of  gum-lake,  dif> 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  laid  over  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

^he  Way  of  Fainting  a  Blue  with  Smalt ^ 
the  only  Colours  that  require  Strewing, 

CM  ALT  being  a  colour  that  gives  its 
^  greateft  luftre  by  the  way  of  ftrewing 
only,  I  111  all  lay  down  the  true  method  of 
performing  this  work.  Temper  up  white- 
lead  pretty  ftifF  with  good  clean  drying  oil; 
let  it  be  as  ftiff  as  it  well  can  be  to  fpend 
well  from  the  pencil  with  this  white  colour 
cover  over  the  fuperficies  of  the  work  you 
intend  to  ftrev/  with  fmalt,  and  be  very  exad: 
in  the  work,  for  the  fmalt  takes  no  where 
but  on  this  new  and  moift  ground :  then 
take  your  fmalt;  if  the  work  to  be  done 
over  with  it  lies  flat,  ftrew  it  thick  on  the 
thing  to  be  coloured,  and  with  the  feather- 
edge  of  a  goofe-quill  ftroke  over  ir,  that  it 
may  lie  even,  and  alike  thick  on  all  places; 
and  then  with  a  bunch  of  linen  cloth,  that 
is  foft  and  pliable,  dab  it  down  clofe,  that 
it  may  take  well  upon  the  ground  laid  un- 
der it ;  and  when  you  imagine  the  ground 
H  to 
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to  be  thoroughly  dry,  then  wipe  ofF  the 
loofe  colour  vith  a  feather,  and  blow  the 
remainder  of  it  off  with  a  pair  of  bellows  j 
fo  is  your  work  finifhed.  And  thus  you 
iiave  a  method  for  colouring  any  kind  of 
work,  by  the  way  of  ftrewing  with  fnialt, 
provided  the  work  be  fuch  as  requires  only 
the  plain  colour. 

But  in  cafe  you  defign  to  paint  any  kind 
of  body  in  finalt,  that  requires  fhadow  for 
the  more  perfed  refembling  the  thing  you 
intend :  as,  fuppofe  it  were  a  blue  bell,  or 
a  blue  boar,  or  the  like :  In  this  cafe,  when 
you  have  drawn  out  the  perfe6l  fymmetry  of 
the  fhape  you  intend,  and  have  covered  it 
with  a  ground  of  white-lead,  well  and  ftiffly 
tempered  with  clear  and  fat  linfeed  oil,  then 
proceed  to  give  it  thofe  neceflary  lhadows 
you  intend,  with  good  black,  well  temper- 
ed ;  and  when  you  have  finiftied  thefe  fha- 
dows,  then  ftrew  on  your  fmalt,  as  before 
was  directed  j  and  when  the  whole  is  dry, 
and  the  fuperflous  part  be  taken  away,  the 
work  will  appear,  with  all  its  fliadows,  as 
exadt  as  poITible. 

I  Note, 
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Note,  That  the  work,  upon  which  yon 
lay  on  this  ground,  to  be  ftrcwed  on  with 
fmair,  ought  firfl:  to  be  fufficiently  primed 
and  laid  alio  over  once  with  white  before 
you  lay  on  the  ground,  that  you  may  bt 
fure  the  ground  be  perfedly  white  j  for  a 
•white  ground  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
beauty  and  glory  to  the  colour  of  the  fmalr. 

In  all  other  cafes  where  the  work  to  be 
llrewed  over  with  fmalt  does  not  lie  flat,  you 
muft  take  fmalr  up  upon  a  flat  bunch  of 
linen  cloth,  and  fo  dab  it  upon  the  ground 
you  are  to  lay  it  upon. 


Ha  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

How  to  fcour,  refref!:),  and  prefer'vc  all 
Ma?i?2er  of  Oil-Faintings. 

'JpHE  oil  paintings  that  I  here  intend, 
are  only  fuch  as  are  kept  from  the  in- 
juries of  weather  for  iuch  paintings  as  en- 
dure the  fury  of  rain  and  ftorms  (fuch  as 
fun  dials,  pofts,  pales,  &c.)  are  nor.  any 
ways  to  be  renev/ed  or  refrelhed,  but  by 
being  new  coloured  with  the  fame  colour  in 
which  it  was  at  firft  wrought ;  becaufe  the 
body  and  ftrength  of  the  colour  is  worn  out 
by  the  continual  afiaults  of  wafting  time, 
and  cannot  be  kept  frefh,  unlefs  new  done 
over,  once  in  three  or  four  years,  according 
as  the  weather  is  found  to  wear  it  ofF,  and 
make  it  look  dull. 

But,  as  for  fu-ch  paintings  that  are  fhel- 
tered  from  weather,  as  all  in-door  paintings 
are,  they  ftill  Keep  their  body  and  colour, 
although  their  beauty  may  be  much  impaired 
by  duft,  fmoke,  flies,  moifl  vapours,  and  the 
like;  which  will,  in  time,  foil  and  tarnifli 
them:  To  remedy  which  take  thefe  few  rules. 

If 
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If  your  painting  be  wainfcoting,  or  any 
other  joinery  or  carpentery  work,  that  is 
painted  in  oil,  take  wood- aihes  well  fifted, 
which  mix.  with  water  fomewhat  thickly;, 
then  take  a  ftrong  ftubbed  briftle-brufh,. 
large,  and  dip  it  in  the  moiftened  alhes,. 
and  therewith  rub  and  fcour  your  painting 
all  over  very  gently,  in  all  places  alike; 
and  when  you  find  that  all  the  foil  is  taken 
off,  then  walh  it  clean  with  fair  water,  and 
let  it  dry,  and  you  will  find  your  paindng, 
to  be  near  as  frelh  as  when  firft  laid  on. 

But  if  your  painting  be  more  curious,, 
whether  figures  of  men,  beafts,  landfcape,. 
fruitage,  florage,  or  the  like,  then  let  your 
pidlure  be  genily  fcoured,  and  then  cleanly 
wafhed  off  with  fair  water:  After  it  is  well- 
dry,  let  it  be  run  over  with  varnilh  made 
with  white  of  eggs,  and  you  will  find  the- 
beauty  and  luftre  of  your  picture  much  re- 
covered* 

The  whites-  of  eggs-  before  mentioned, 
are  only  to  be  beaten  to  an  oil,  and  then 
curioufly  rubbed  onj  either  with  a  clean: 
linen  cloth,  or  a  pencil. 

H3  But 
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But  note,  That  this  fcouring  ought  to  be 
pradifed  but  very  feldom  (as,  when  your 
pidluie  is  very  much  foiled)  becaufe  too  fre- 
quent operations  in  this  kind^  niuft  wear  off 
a  little  of  the  colours  j  therefore  ftrive  what 
you  can  to  preferve  their  firft  beauty,  by 
keeping  tliem  free  from  fmoke,  and  by  often 
lli  iking  off  the  dufl:  with  a  fox- tail like- 
wife  preferving  them  from  flies,  by  dreffing- 
up  your  rooms  with  green  boughs,  to  which 
the  fl  ies  will  gather,  an-d  fo  not  hurt  your 
pidures.  Sir  Hugh  Pktt,  in  the  firft  part 
of  his  Garden  of  Eden,  and  i  ph  page,  tells 
us  of  aa  Italian  fancy  for  this  purpofe,  by 
hanging  in  the  roof  afid  fides  of  the  room^ 
J^all  porapions  or  cucumbers  ftuck  full  of 
b  ,fky,  which  will  fjiFout  into  green  fpires, 
on  which  the  flies  will  lodge.  Qtiery,  Whe- 
ther veffels  of  tin,  aiade  round  about  full 
of  holes,  filled  with  earth,  and  every  hole 
planted  with  a  fprig  of  orpen,  pennyroyal, 
mint,  &c.  and  watered  as  need  requires, 
would  not  be  more  beautiful  and  ufeful  for 
this  purpofe  ? 

Another  note  worth  obfervation  is.  That 
aitpiftures  (efpecially  thofe  that  are  wrought 

with 
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with  mixtures  of  white-lead)  arc  apt  to  ta;r- 
nifli  and  grow  nifty,  as  is  feen  in  all  anciene 
pieces  :  To  prevent  which,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  let  your  pictures  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  hot  fun  three  or  four  days  ; 
this  wiU  draw  off  much  of  the  tarnilh,  and 
make  the  colours  morefrefh  and  beautiful  r 
And  thus  doing  from  year  to  year,  will  pre- 
serve them  wonderfully. 

Although,  in  the  btginmng  of  this. chap- 
ter, I  mentioned  dials  among  thofe  thino-s 
that  are  not  to  be  refrefhed  but  by  new 
painting;  yet  here  take  notice,  That  I  think 
it  not  convenient  at  all  to  lay  new  colouring 
upon  the  old  ground  of  a  Ibn-dial  (that  is, 
to  draw  the  old  lines  and  figures  over  again, 
in  the  fame  pofture  wherein  they  were  drawn 
before)  but  rather  to  take  the  declination  a- 
new,  aad  according,  to  that  make  a  new 
draught  of  your  dial,,  and  proceed  in  the 
painting  of  it,  in  all  reCpecls,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  dial,:  for  it  is  obferved,  That  dials 
which  were  made  many  years,  as.  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  (which  we  believe  went  true^ 
when  firft.  made)  will  not  give  the  true  hour 
now,  but  go  very  falfe ;  which  is  caufed  by 

Ibme 
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fome  fecret  motion  of  the  earth,  not  hitherto 
taken  notice  of,  which  apparently  alters  the 
declination  of  all  planes  whatfoever.  If  any- 
one requires  more  latisfaftion  herein,  let  him 
repair  to  fome  old  dial  that  was  made  many 
years  ago,  and,  according  to  the  diftance  of 
the  fubilile  from  the  meridian,  let  him  find 
out  the  declination  when  firft  made,  as  any 
man,  that  is  an  artift,  can  eafily  do;  then 
let  him  take  the  declination  of  the  plane  by. 
the  fun,  and  he  will  find  thefe  two  declina- 
tions to  differ  confiderably,.  according  to  the 
number  of  years  contained  between  your 
obfervation  and  the  time  of  the  dial's  firft 
making  i  fo  that  a  plane  that  flood  full 
fouth,  thirty,,  forty,  or  fixty  years  ago,  will: 
now  decline  fome  degrees  either  to  the 
eaft  or  welt,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  earth's  motion,  which  is  that  which 
is  called  the  variation  of  the  compafs 
which  is  found,  by  obfervation,  to  differ 
much  in  the  fame  country,  in  the  fpace 
of  fifty  or  fixty  years-,  as  all  flcilled  in 
aftronomy  know  very  well. 

C  U  A  P, 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

An  Experiment  of  very  near  Affinity  ta 
Oil-Paintingi   but  of  great  JJfe  ta 
Tiravellers  of  fome  Kinds,  to  the  chief 
Officers  of  Camps  and  Armies,  Sea- 
men, &c, 

npHIS  experiment  is  no  other  than  a 
diiiovery  of  the  way  and  myftery  of 
making  oil-clcth,  now  nfed  for  hat-cafes; 
and  that  is  this :  Take  of  the  drying  oil 
(mentioned  in  Chap.  VI.)  fet  it  on  the  fire, 
and  difiblve  it  in  fome  good  rofin,  or  (which 
is  better,  but  dearer)  gum-lack;  let  the 
quantity  be  fuch,  as  may  make  the  oil  as 
thick  as  a  balfam  i  for  it  muft  not  be  fo  thin 
as  to  run  about,  if  fpread  on  a  cloth  :  when 
the  rofin  or  gums  are  diflblved,  you  may 
either  work  it  of  itfelf,  or  add  to  it  fome 
colour,  as  verdigreafe  for  a  green,  or  umber 
for  a  hair-colour;  or  white-lead  and  lam- 
black  for  a  grey,  or  indigo  and  white  for  a 
light  blue. 

This 
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This  varnifii,  if  fpread  on  canvafs,  or 
any  other  linen  cloth,  lb  that  the  cloth  be 
fully  drenched  and  intircly  glazed  over  with 
it,  and  fuffered  to  dry  thoroughly,  is  impe- 
netrable for  all  manner  of  wet ;  and  if  car- 
riers and  higlers,  and  fuch  kind  of  perfons, 
that  are  neceOitated  to  travel  in  all  manner 
of  weathers,  had  but  little  light  canvafs 
cloaks  made  for  them,  and  thefe  cloaks 
were  afterwards  varnilhed  over  with  the 
aforefaid  varniHi,  they  would  fecure  them 
from  wet,  as  well  as  if  they  remained  ftill 
in  their  own  houfes ;  for,  as  I  £ud  before, 
no  wet  will  penetrate  through  it;  four  and 
twenty  hours  rain  would  make  no  more  im- 
preffion  upon  it,  than  if  it  had  never  rained^ 
at  all. 

The  officers  tents  in  a  camp,  if  plaftered 
over  with  this  varnifli,  will  be  preferved  as 
fecurely  from  all  wet,  as  the  beft  houfes, 
and  be  as  warm  and  dry  neither  will  there 
follow  any  great  inconvenience  in  decamp- 
ing •,  for  canvafs,  fo  varnifhed,  is  almoft  as 
pliable  as  the  naked  cloth,  and  not  very 
much  more  weighty,  efpecially  if  the  varnifii 

be 
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be  laid  on  plain,  without  any  colour  mixed 
with  it;  for  that  is  both  the  lighter  and 
more  pliable. 

The  fame  advantage  may  feamen  reap  by 
it,  or  any  other  perfon  that  muft  neceffarily 
attend  in  ftorms  and  rain. 

A  fheep-flcin  boot  well  liquored  with  this 
varnifh,  after  the  boot  is  made,  and  fo 
thoroughly  done  over  as  to  lie  with  a  glofs 
on  the  outfide,  fliall  endure  more  wet  than 
the  beft  neat's-leather  boot,  being  alfo  much 
more  pliable,  eafy  and  light:  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  fhoes,  in  great  part. 

The  great  reafon,  why  the  oil-hat-cafe 
has  not  been  more  often  in  ufe,  is  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  required  to  form  it  into 
garments,  and  then  the  very  hat-cafes  them- 
felves  let  water  in  at  the  feams;  but  this 
varnifh  being  laid  on  after  the  garments  are 
made,  fo  intirely  fecures  every  part,  that 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  the  admittance  of 
wet. 

The  fame  may  be  of  advantage  to  abun- 
dance of  other  human  necefTities  too  long 
here  to  enumerate;  and,  for  fecuring  any 

kind 
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kind  of  timber-work,  it  equals  painting  witii 
colours  in  oil,  and  is  much  more  eafy  to 
attain ;  for  linfeed  oil  and  rofm  are  much 
more  eafily  melted  together,  by  boiling, 
than  colours  can  any  ways  be  ground  ;  and, 
being  of  the  confidence  of  a  balfam,  works 
delicately  with  a  brulh,  and  of  itfelf,  with- 
out the  addition  of  colours,  bears  a  body 
fufficient  to  fecure  all  manner  of  timber- 
work,  equal  to  moft  oil  colours. 

In  the  working  of  it  there  is  no  great 
(kill  required,  if  you  can  but  ufe  a  painter's 
brufh ;  only  let  the  matter  you  lay  it  on  be 
fo  thoroughly  drenched,  that  the  outfide 
may  be  glazed  with  it :  If  you  defire  a  co- 
lour on  the  outfide,  you  need  only  grind 
colour  with  the  laft  varniih  you  lay  on. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  to  preferve  all  bright  Iron -work 
from  Rufi,  and  other  Injuries  of  a  moifi 
and  corroding  Air,  by  an  Oily  Varnijh, 

nPAKE  good  Venetian,  or,  for  the  want 
of  that,  the  beft  and  cleareft  common 
turpentine ;  diflblve  it  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  add  to  it  fome  good  drying  linieed  oil, 
in  which  red-lead  hath  been  mixed,  made 
clear  by  infolation,  or  long  ftanding  in  the 
hot  fun  (for  fome  ufes  the  common  drying 
linfeed  oil  may  ferve)  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  with  this  mixture  varnilh  over  any 
fort  of  bright  iron  work,  fuch  as  hinges  and 
locks,  the  iron  work  of  cabinets,  or  any 
other  kind  of  iron  work  whatever,  that  is 
ufed  about  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  ;  as  alfo  all  kind  of  bright  arms,  kept 
in  armories,  and  other  places  of  publick 
ftate :  It  is  a  certain  preferver  of  all  fuch 
iron  work  from  rufl:,  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
provided  it  be  fuch  as  is  not  brought  into 
I  common 
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common  ufe  for  much  handling  will  wear 
it  off,  and  heat  will  again  diflblve  it ;  but, 
for  all  fuch  bright  iron  work  that  is  ufed 
about  either  carpenters  or  joiners  work,  that 
require  not  much  handling,  as  alfo  arms,  &c. 
that  ftand  up  for  ftate,  rather  than  prefent 
ufe,  it  is,  as  I  faid  before,  an  infallible 
prefervacive. 

When  ycu  ufe  this  oil-varnifli,  it  is  beft 
to  warm  it,  and  then  with  a  brufn  lay  it  on 
as  thin  as  poffible :  This  is  beft  for  arms ; 
but  for  other  iron  work  it  may  be  laid  on 
cold :  in  four  or  five  days  after  it  is  laid  on, 
it  will  be  thoroughly  dry. 

Note,  That  fuch  arms  as  are  done  over 
with  it,  may,  when  they  come  into  ufe,  be 
cleanfed  from  it  again,  by  being  warmed 
hot  before  a  fire ;  for  heat  will  diflblve  it, 
but  water  will  do  it  no  hurt. 


CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.  XIX. 

The  Art  of  Back-Painting  Metzotifito 
Prints,  with  Oil  Colours, 

'T^  HIS  myftery  confifts  chiefly  in  pafling 
the  print  upon  a  piece  of  glafs  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  fits  the  print.  Now  to  do  this, 
take  your  print  and  lay  it  in  clean  water  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  or  longer,  if  your 
print  be  on  very  ftrong  paper  •,  then  take  it 
out,  and  lay  it  upon  two  Iheets  of  paper, 
and  cover  it  with  two  more,  and  let  it  lie 
there  a  little  to  fuck  out  the  moiilure :  In 
the  mean  time,  take  the  glafs  on  which  your 
print  is  to  be  pafted,  and  fet  it  near  the  fire 
to  warm  :  then  take  Strafburg  turpentine, 
and  put  it  into  a'  gally-pot,  and  warm  it 
upon  the  fire  then  take  a  hog's  hair  brufh, 
the  hairs  '  being  well  faftened  by  wedging, 
as  before  was  fliewed,  and  therewith  fpread 
over  the  turpentine  very  fmoothly  on  the 
glafs  ;  then  take  the  print  from  between  the 
paper,  and  lay  it  upon  the  glafs,  beginning. 

I  2  firlt 
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firft  at  one  parr,  and  fo  rub  it  down  gently, 
as  you  go  on,  till  it  lies  clofe,  and  there  are 
no  wind-bladders  between  j  then  with  your 
fingers  roll  or  rub  off  the  paper  from  the 
backfide  of  the  print,  till  you  fee  nothing 
but  the  print  left  upon  the  glafs ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  fet  it  by  to  dry^  and  when  it 
is  dry,  varnifli  it  over  with  fome  white  tranf- 
parent  varnifli,  that  the  print  may  be  fecn 
through  it  v  and  then  it  is  fit  for  painting. 

You  may,  inftead  of  foaking  your  prints 
two  days  and  two  nights,  roll  them  up  and 
boil  them  for  about  two  hours  in  water,  and 
that  will  make  them  as  fit  for  peeling  as  the 
other  way,  when  rubbed  with  your  fingers 
then  having  prepared  your  oil  colours,  as 
in  the  preceding  work  is  direded,  grinding 
them  very  fine,  and  tempering  them  up  very 
ftiff,  let  the  backfide  of  the  tranfparent  print 
be  coloured  over  with  fuch  colours  as  each 
particular  part  requires,  letting  the  mafter- 
lines  of  the  print  ftill  guide  your  pencil ;  fo 
will  each  particular  colour  lie  fair  to  the 
eye,  on  the  other  fide,  and  look  almoft  as 
well  as  a  painted  piece,  if  it  be  done  nearly. 
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Note,  That  the  lhadows  of  the  print  are 
generally  lufficient  for  the  fhadow  of  every 
colour  j  but  if  you  defire  to  give  a  fliadow 
from  your  pencil,  then  let  the  fhadows  be 
laid  on  firft,  and  the  other  colours  afterward. 

Note  alfo.  That,  in  laying  on  colours  in 
this  kind  of  backfide-painting,  you  need 
not  be  curious  in  laying  them  on  fmooth ;  it 
is  not  at  all  requifite  here,  where  the  chief 
aim  is  only  to  have  the  colours  appear  weR= 
on  the  fbrefide  of  the  print  and  therefore 
the  only  care  to  be  ufed  in  this  work  is,  to 
lay  colour  thick  enough,  that  its  body  may. 
ftrike  tli€  colour  of  it.  plainly  through  ihc 
g^afs. 
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Some  'DircSlions  for  mixing  of  Oil  Colours, 
for  divers  Purpofes,  ifi  this  Art  of 
Colouring  Prints  with  Oil  Colours. 

Colours  for  feveral  Faces,. 

pOR  faces  that  are  accounted  fair,  take 
white-lead,  a  little  vermilion,  and  a 
very  fmall  touch  of  lake. 

For  the  lips,  take  more  of  the  vermilion, 
and  lake  than  you  did  for  the  face. 

For  a  brown  face,,  take  burned  oaker  and 
white. 

For  a  tawny-moor,  take  cullens-earth,  a 
Utile  burnt  oaker,  and  a  little  white. 

Colours  for  Hair^ 

For  a  brown  hair,  mix.  umber  and  a  little 
black  and  white. 

For  a  yellow  hair,  take  flone-oaker,  white- 
icaci,  and  a  little  vermilion. 

For  a  flaxen  hair,  take  white-lead,  ftone- 
oaker,  and  a  httle  cullens-earth. 


I   9^  1 
Linen, 

Is  done  with  white- lead  or  ceruls; 
Sihery 

Is  doae  with  white,  a  little  Ihialt,  and 
fome  white  mafticote.. 

Gold, 

Is  done  with  red  orpiment  aad  white 
mafticote,  of  each  an  equal  quantity. 

Colours  for  Garments, 

For  blue  garments,  the  beft  fmalt  and 
white-lead. 

For  a  grafs-green-,  mix  verdigreafe  and  a 
little  pink-yellow. 

For  a  willow-green,  mix  verdigreafe  and 
a  very  little  white. 

A  fea  green  is  made  by  mixing  green  ,ver- 
diter,  pink,  ami  whice-lead. 

A  French  green  is  made  by  mixing  pink 
and  indigo. 

A  carnation  by  mixing  lake  and  white- 
lead.. 

A  crim- 
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A  crimfon  is  made  by  mixing  vermilion^ 
lake,  and  white. 

A  fcarlet  is  only  vermilion  laid  on  alone. 

A  cherry  colour  is  made  by  mixing  ver- 
milion and  white-lead. 

For  a  yellow,  lay  on  either  yellow-orpi- 
ment,  or  yellow-mafticote  j.  if  your  yellows 
are  more  pale,  then  mix  white  with  the 
former. 

For  an  orange  colour,  mix  red  orpiment 
and  a  little  vermilion. 

F'^or  a  purple,  mix  fmalt,  lake,  and  white. 

For  a  violet,  mix  bice  and  lake. 

A  ftraw  colour  is  made  with  white,  yel- 
low oaker,  and  a  very  little  umber. 

An  alh  colour  is  made  by  mixing  black 
and  white. 

A  chelhut  colour  is  made  by  mixing  um- 
ber, lake,  and  white. 

F'or  a  dove  colour,  or  the  wings  of  an 
angel,  take  white,  a  little  lake,  and  a  little 
Imait. 

Colours  for  Trees. 

For  the  bodies  of  trees,  take  pink,  yellow, 
white-lead,  and  yellow-oaker,  and  a  liccle 
black.  . 

For 
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For  the  leaves  of  them  that  are  near  the 
eye,  take  verdigreafe  and  pink;  or  if  darker- 
coloured,  then  take  indigo  and  pink. 

For  leaves  of  trees  farther  off,  take  green 
verditer,  pink,  and  white-lead. 

For  them  that  are  fartheft  of  all,  take 
terrevert  and  white. . 

Colours  for  Grounds  behind  the  Pi5itires, 

Note,  That  a  light  hair  requires  a  dark 
ground  i  and  a  dark  hair,  a  light  ground. 

Ground  colours  for  a  pi6ture  with  a  light 
hair,  are  made  with  umber,  white  and 
black. 

A  ground  colour  for  a  dark  hair,  is  made 
with  umber  and  white. 

For  a  Ground  in  a  Land/cafe,  - 

Take  pink,  oaker,  and  white,  with  a 
little  green  verditer. 

For  country-houfes  at  a  diftance,  take 
white- lead,  yellow-oaker,  and  fmalt  •,  the 
fame  colour  ferves  alfo  for  houfes  of  ilone. 

For  brick-houfes  or  walls,  take  yellow- 
oaker  burned,  and  white-lead,  if  the  work 

be 
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be  far  off ;  but  if  hear,  then  India  red,  and 
a  little  white. 

For  pales  of  wood  or  other  timber-work, 
of  what  kind  foever,  in  country  cottages, 
take  umber,  white,  and  a  little  oaker. 

Sky  Colours^ 

Are  made  of  fmalt  and  white  for  the 
higheft  fkies,  more  white  for  the  lower,  and 
yellow  mixed  with  a  little  vermilion  for  the 
loweft  of  alk 
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CHAP.  XX. 

'The  Manner  of  Fainting  Cloth  or  Sarfnet 
Sajh- Windows, 

T  ET  the  cloth  or  farfnet  be  firft  wet  in 
•""^  clean  water,  and  then  ftrained  tight  to 
the  frames,  and  there  made  faft ;  and  when 
they  are  thorough  dry,  varnifli  them  over 
with  the  following  tranfparent  varnifh,  thus 
made : 

Take  a  pound  of  good  clear  nut  oil,  put 
it  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  add  to  it  half 
a  pound  of  good  filver- litharge  in  fine  pow- 
der ;  fet  it  on  a  fmall  fire,  but  not  to  boil, 
and  let  it  ftand  hot,  at  Icaft  twelve  hours, 
ftirring  it  often  in  that  time  (this  adds  a 
drying  quality  to  the  oil)  when  it  has  flood 
thus  long,  pour  it  off  from  the  litharge  by 
inclination,  then  take  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  the  cleared  white  rofin,  beat  it  to  pow- 
der, and  mix  it  with  the  oil  on  a  flow  fire, 
always  ftirring  it  till  the  rofin  be  difTolved  j 
then  take  it  ofi^,  and  put  into  it  a  pound  of 
good  clear  Venice  turpentine,  and  flir  them 

all 
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ail  well  together;  then  with  a  good  brufh 
let  your  fafhes  be  thoroughly  varniftied  over 
with  this  mixture,  fo  that  they  may  appear 
all  over  clear  and  tranfparent. 

When  this  varnifh  is  dry,  then  you  may 
paint  upon  them  what  fancy  you  pleafe, 
with  oil  colours-,  but  landfcape  is  mod: 
common  and  natural,  for  which  purpofe, 
the  colours  you  mix  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
of  a  fine  body,  and  apt  to  become  tranfpa- 
rent. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  lake  makes  an  excel- 
lent tranfparent  ruby  colour,  and  diftilled  ver- 
digreafe  makes  an  incomparable  tranfparent 
green.  Orpiment  makes  an  excellent  tranfpa- 
rent gold  colour;  umber  and  yellow-oaker 
will  become  indifferently  tranfparent,  if  thinly 
mixed  ;  but  for  the  refl,  there  are  none  that 
will  lie  clear  in  this  work,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  the  very  thinnefs  of  their  mixture 
with  the  oil. 

The  aforefaid  varnifh,  as  it  is  clear  of 
itfelf,  is  an  excellent  varnifh  for  paper-win- 
dows, being  much  more  tranfparent  than 
any  other  compofition,  and  more  lafting-, 
I  for 
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for  the  rofin  and  turpentine  being  made  tough, 
when  dry,  by  means  of  the  oil  mixed  with 
it,  more  powerfully  refili  the  injuries  of  all 
weather  than  oil  alone. 

If  any  are  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and 
cannot  endure  a  bright  light,  this  varnifli, 
mixed  with  diftilled  verdigreafe,  and  paper 
windows,  or  farfnec  ones,  done  over  with  it, 
will  make  an  incomparable  green  light,  very 
comfortable  to  the  fight,  and  of  great  be- 
nefit to  fuch  as  love  not  too  much  bright-. 
neis  i  a  note  of  good  ufe,  efpecially  to  all 
great  ftudents,  whofe  fight  is  often  much 
impaired  and  weakened  by  poring  too  much 
upon  their  books;  the  whitenefs  of  the 
paper  being  obferved  to  be  often  a  great 
enemy  to  the  fight  of  feme  men,  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  which,  fuch  a  green  light 
as  this  now  mentioned,  will  infallibly  pre- 
vent, beyond  green  reading-glafies,  fpefla- 
cles,  or  any  other  contrivance  yet  found  out. 
The  like  benefit  may  fome  tradefmen  alfo 
receive  from  it. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

The  whole  Art  and  Myjiery  of  Colouring 
MapSy  and  other  Prints,  in  Water- 
Colours. 

TTAVING  feen  nothing  authentic  upon 
this  fubjed,  I  have  thought  fit  to  fet 
forth  the  way  and  manner  of  doing  this 
work,  it  being  an  excellent  recreation  for 
thofe  who  delight  in  the  knowledge  of 
..laps;  which,  by  being  coloured,  and  the 
feveral  divifions  diftinguilhed  one  from  the 
other  by  colours  of  different  kinds,  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  countries  they  defcribe, 
than  they  can  poffibly  do  uncoloured. 

Now  to  perform  this  work  after  the  beft 
manner,  there  muft  be  provided,  in  the  firft 
place,  a  lye  made  with  tartar,  and  a  gum- 
water. 

To  make  the  tartar-lye  do  thus :  Take 
two  ounces  of  the  beft  white  tartar,  which 
is  a  ftony  fubftance  that  fticks  to  the  fide  of 
the  wine-vcffels,  and  is  fold  by  the  drug- 
6  gifts. 
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gifts.  Wrap  it  np  hard  and  tight  in  half  a 
fiieet  of  brown  cap-paper,  wet  it  thorough- 
ly in  water,  and  put  it  into  a  clear  fire,  ei- 
ther of  wood  or  fea-coal ;  let  it  remain 
therein  till  it  be  red-hot  quite  through,  then 
take  it  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  put  it 
immediately  into  a  pint  of  water,  and  with 
your  fingers  rub  it  well  to  pieces  put  it 
into  a  long,  narrow  glafs,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  black  will  all  fettle,  and  the  lye  will 
become  quite  clear :  pour  ofi^  the  lye  into  a 
clean  glafs,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  for 
ufe. 

To  make  gum-water.  Take  three  ounces 
of  the  whiteft  and  cleareft  gum-arabic,  which 
is  alfo  fold  at  the  druggiits,  and  beat  it  as 
fmall  as  you  can  bruife  it  then  put  it  into 
a  pint  of  fair  fpring  water,  and  let  it  dif- 
folve  therein,  which  will  be  much  hafcened 
by  lhaking  the  glafs  three  or  four  times  a 
day  very  well,  that  the  gum  that  is  diflblved 
may  mix  the  better  with  the  water  that  is 
above  it :  and  when  it  is  all  difiblved,  if 
any  foulnefs  appear  in  it,  ftrain  it  through 
a  rag  into  a  clean  earthen  dilh,  and  put  it. 
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into  a  glafs,  and  flop  it  up  for  life.  Note, 
That  too  much  of  this  ought  not  to  be 
made  at  a  time :  for  if  the  gum  be  kept 
difiblved  too  long  in  the  water,  it  will  rot, 
and  lb  be  of  no  ufe ;  therefore  obferve  to 
make  it  frefn  once  in  two  months,  or  three 
at  the  farthefl-. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  prepare  or 
make  your  colours  ready  for  ufe ;  and  the 
beft  for  this  work  are  thofe  that  follow : 
Namely, 

Copper- green ;  and  that  is  made  thus: 
Take  a  pound  of  right  French  verdigreafc, 
made  at  Montpelier,  this  being  the  beft; 
(for  the  verdigreafc  made  at  any  other  place 
will  fade).  To  this  add  three  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  beat  them  both  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  take  care,  while  the  verdigreafc 
is  in  the  pounding,  to  ftop  your  nofe,  and 
hold  a  bunch  of  fine  linen  in  your  mouth  to 
breathe  through,  elfe  the  fubtile  powder  of 
the  verdigreafc  will  be  apt  to  offend ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  mix  both  the  powders  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  it  in  an  earthen 
pipkin  till  it  boil  away  a  quart,  then  ftrain 
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it  out  when  cold,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a. 
glafs,  ftop  it  up,  and  *let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ' 
till  the  liquor  be  very  clear;  fo  you  will 
have  a  delicate  green.    But  fometimes,.  the 
verdigreale  not  being  always  of  a  goodnefs, 
the  colour  may  not  be  deep  enough  for  fome 
ufes :  In  this  cafe,  put  fome  of  it  into  x 
broad  earthen  difh,  and  fet  it  over  a  chafing^ 
difh  of  coals,  and  by  a  gentle  heat  diminilli 
fo  much  of  the  liquor,  till,  by  trying  on  a 
paper,  and  letting  it  dry,  the  colour  pleafe 
you.    And  here  you  are  to  note.  That  if  it 
fhine  too  much  when  dry,  it  is  not  right 
for  it  is  not  rightly  made,  except  it  but  juft: 
ihines :  and  if  you  cannot  make  the  colour- 
deep  enough  by  evaporating  by  heat,  the 
abounding  liquid,  without  making  it  fhine 
too  much,  it  were  better  to  add  fome  more 
verdigreale,  and  boil  it  up  anew,  till  it  be- 
come a  tranfparent,  deep  v^rlllow-green.  If 
you  would  make  but  a  pint  of  this,  you 
muft  take  but  half  the  quantities  of  each.. 
And  you  are  alfo  to  take  notice,  that  this, 
is  a  colour  that  will  keep  many  years  with- 
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out  decaying,  if  the  glafs  that  contains  it  be 
clofe  flopped  up. 

The  next  colour  needful  to  be  made,  is 
a  ftone-colour,  or  a  liquor  of  myrrh  j  which 
is  thus  done :  Take  a  pint  of  tarcar-lye,  and 
add  to  it  an  ounce  of  the  beft  myrrh  in 
powder,  which  you  can  get  at  the  druggifts, 
and  boil  it  till  the  myrrh  is  diflblved,  which 
will  be  done  in  a  fmall  time  j  let  it  fettle, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  for  ufe,  which  you 
muft  keep  clofe  flopped  up.  This  is  alfo  a 
tindure  which  will  never  decay,  and  may 
be  made  fainter  or  deeper,  by  boiling  more 
of  the  liquor  away  to  make  it  deeper,  or 
by  adding  water  to  it  to  make  it  fainter. 

And,  in  the  laft  place,  there  is  required 
a  crimfon  colour,  which  is  fpeedily  made 
thus :  Buy  at  the  druggifts  fome  good  co- 
chineal; about  half  an  ounce  will  go  a 
great  way :  '  Take  thirty  or  forty  grains, 
bruife  them  in  a  gally-pot  to  fine  powder, 
then  put  to  them  as  many  drops  of  the  tar- 
tar-lye as  will  juft  wet  it,  and  make  it  give 
forth  its  colour,  and  immedixi.tely  add  to  it 
half  a  fpoonful  of  water,  or  more,  if  the 
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colour  be  yet  too  deep,  and  you  will  have  a 
delicate  purple  liquor  or  tini5lure.  Then 
take  a  bit  of  allum,  and  with  a  knife  fcrape 
very  finely  a  very  little  of  it  into  the  tinc- 
ture, and  this  will  take  away  the  purple 
colour,  and  make  it  a  delicate  crimfon. 
Strain  this  through  a  fine  cloth  into  a  clean 
gally-pot,  and  ufe  it  as  foon  as  you  can  •, 
for  this  is  a  colour  that  always  looks  mod 
noble  when  ibon  made  ufe  of,  for  it.  will 
decay  if  it  ftand  long. 

Indigo  is  another  colour  ufed  in  colouring 
of  maps.  This  is  bought  at  the  colour- 
fliops  that  fell  paint,  and  it  mufi:  be  ground 
very  fine  on  a  (lone,  as  you  do  oil  colours, 
with  a  little  tartar- lye,  to  make  it  give  its 
colour,  and  look  the  brighter  ^  when  it  is 
ground  perfeftly  fine  like  a  thick  fyrup,  add 
gum- water  to  it  till  it  be  thin  enough  for  your 
purpofe,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  clofely  flop- 
ped up  i  but  it  will  fettle  fo,  that  when  you 
ufe  it,  you  muft  flir  k  up  from  the  bottom. 

For  a  yellow,,  gumboge  is  the  beft :  it  is 
fold  at  the  druggifts  in  lumps,  and  the  way 
to  make  it  fit  for  ufe,  is  to  make  a  little 
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hole  with  a  knife  in  the  hamp,  and  put  into 
the  hole  fome  watery  ftir  it  well  with  a 
pencil  till  the  water  be  either  a  faint  or  a 
deeper  yellow,  as  your  occafion  requires; 
then  pour  it  into  a  gally-pot,  and  temper 
up  more,  till  you  have  enough  for  your 
purpofe. 

Red-lead  is  alfo  a  colour  much  ufed  in 
this  work,  and  fo  is  orpiment  both  which 
you  may  buy  at  the  colour-lhops  very  finely 
ground,  fo  that  they  need  only  to  be  tem- 
pered, with  gum-water  to  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Blue-bice  is  alio  ufed  often,  v/hich  needs 
only  to  be  tempered  with  gum-water ;  and 
when  men  defign  to  be  curious,  they  may 
ufe,  inftead  thereof,  ultramarine,  which  is 
the  beft  and  molt  glorious  of  all  blues,  but 
vaftly  dear;  yet,  fmalL  papers  of  it,  of 
about  two  fhillings  price,  may  be  bought  at 
fome  colour-fhops,  which,  if  carefully  ufed, 
will  go  a  great  way  :  it  needs  only  to  be 
tempered  in  a  very  fmall  gally-pot  with  a 
little  gum-water,  till  it  lie  on  the  paper  v/ith. 
a  good  colour. 

There 
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There  is  alio  an  exceeding  glorious  red 
or  crimibn  colour,  called  carmine,  which  is 
alfo  very  dear,  yet  about  half  a  crown's 
worth  will  go  a  great  way  in  the  ufes  to 
which  it  is  put-,  it  needs  only  to  be  tem- 
pered with  gum- water,  and  gives  feveral 
degrees  of  colour,  according  as  it  is  thicker 
or  thinner  tempered. 

Verm.ilion  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  cafes.  This 
is  a  glorious  fcarlet,  and  needs  only  to  be 
tempered  with  gum- water,  for  it  may  be 
bought,  very  finely  ground  to  powder,  at 
the  colour- Ihops :  only  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  colour  fhews  much  brighter  when 
dry,  if  glazed  over  with  fome  thick  gum- 
water,  made  by  putting  two  ounces  of  gum 
arable  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  or  lefs. 

And  for  fome  ufes,  burned  umber, 
ground  very  fine  with  water  as  thick  as 
poffible,  and  then  tempered  up  with  gum- 
water  to  a  due  thicknefs,  makes  a  good 
tranfparent  colour. 

There  is  another  colour  needful  in  this 
work,  which  is  a  moil  plcafant  grafs  green  j 
iind  that  is  made  thus:  Take  a  lump  of 
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gumboge,  and  make  a  little  hole  in  it;  then 
put  therein  fome  copper-green,  ftir  it  about 
with  a  pencil,  and  from  a  willow  you  will 
fee  it  turn  to  a  grafs  green,  which  you  may 
make  deeper  or  lighter,  as  you  ftir  it  about 
a  longer  or  a  lefier  time. 

Of  the  Pru^ice  of  Colouring  Maps. 

The  colours  being  prepared  as  before  di- 
re6ted,  you  may  proceed  to  colour  a  map 
in  this  manner;  firft  take  notice  of  the  fe- 
veral  divifions  in  a  map,  which  diftinguifli 
one  kingdom  from  another,  or  one  county 
from  another,  which  are  known  by  certain 
lines,  or  rows  of  pricks,  or  points  of  feve- 
ral  fizes  and  fliapes,  agreeable  to  the  divi- 
fions they  are  to  denote.  As  for  inftance, 
Portugal  is  diftinguifhed  from  Spain  by  a 
row  of  large  points,  or  pricks,  and  the 
provinces  of  that  kingdom,  or  fliires,  as  we 
call  them  in  England,  are  diftinguifhed  one 
from  another  by  lines  of  leffer  points  or 
pricks.  Now  if  you  were  to  colour  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  do  thus    firft  with  a 
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fmall  camel-hair  pencil  in  a  duck's-quill, 
,  colour  over  all  the  hills  within  the  large 
pricked  line  that  divides  it  from  Spain,  with 
the  tinaure  of  myrrh,  very  thin;  then,  if 
there  be  any  woods,  dab  every  tree  with  the 
point  of  a  very  fine  pencil  dipped  in  grafs- 
green,  made  of  copper- green,  tempered  up 
with  gumboge  ;  but  in  dipping  your  pencil 
into  any  colour,  ftroke  it  againft  the  fides 
of  the  pot  or  glafs  in  which  you  put  it,  that 
the  colour  may  not  drop  from  it  and  fpoil 
your  work;  then,  with  another  pencil  dip- 
ped in  red  lead,  tempered  thinly  with  gum- 
water,  let  the  principal  cities  and  towns  be 
done  over,  that  the  eye  may  more  readily 
perceive  them.  Laftly,  with  a  duck's-quill 
pencil  dipped  in  copper-green,  trace  out  the 
bounds  of  one  of  the  provinces,  keeping 
the  outmoft  edge  of  the  pencil  clofe  to  the 
pricks ;  and  be  careful  to  lay  your  colours 
all  alike,  and  not  thick  in  one  place  and  thin 
in  another,  or  too  deep  in  fome  places  and 
two  light  in  others  ;  and  when  it  is  almoft 
dry,  take  another  clean  pencil  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  dip  it  in  water,  ftroking  the  water 
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out  well,  and  therewith  rub  upon  the  infide 
of  the  coloured  line,  till  it  take  away  moft 
of  the  colour  on  the  edge,  and  make  it 
grow  faint  and  lofe  itfelf  by  degrees,  and 
continue  fo  to  do  till  you  have  gone  quite 
round  ;  then  take  yellow  made  of  gum- 
boge,  and  go  round  the  infide  of  the  pricks 
that  divide  the  next  province,  fwcecening 
over  the  innermoit  fide  of  it,  when  alniofi. 
dry,  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  water,  as  you 
did  before,  do  over  the  next  to  that  with 
the  crinnfon  tindure  made  with  cochineal, 
and  the  next  do  round  with  red-lead,  and 
the  next  to  that  with  grafs  green,  and  the 
next  to  that  with  any  of  the  former  colours 
that  will  fo  agiee  with  the  work,  that  two 
adjoining  provinces  may  not  be  coloured 
with  the  fame  colour,  for  then  you  could 
not  diftinguifh  them. 

And  in  this  work  of  dividing,  obferve. 
That  when  your  boundary-hnes  pafs  through 
woods  already  coloured,  or  hills;  obferve 
then,  I  fay,  to  mils  thofe  woods  and  hills 
in  your  drawing  a  colour  round  the  pro- 
vince i  and  be  careful  alfo,  not  to  draw  any 
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colour  over  the  cities  or  towns  that  are  paint- 
ed red,  for  that  fpoils  the  beauty. 

And  when  you  have  coloured  over  or  di- 
vided all  the  counties,  then  colour  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  all  lakes  of  water,  if  there  be 
any,  with  thin  indigo,  working  of  that  fide 
of  the  colour,  which  is  from  the  land,  faint, 
with  a  wet  pencil,  as  before  taught;  and, 
if  there  be  any  Ihips,  colour  the  water  lhaded 
at  the  bottom  with  the  fame  indigo,  paint- 
ing the  hull  of  the  fhip  with  umber,  the 
fails  with  tindure  of  myrrh,  and  the  flags 
with  vermilion  or  blue-bice;  and  if  they 
are  reprefented  as  firing  their  guns,  let  all 
the  fmoke  be  done  with  very  thin  bice ;  and 
as  for  the  margent,  or  fquare  ftick  of  de- 
grees, as  the  gravers  term  it,  which  goes 
round  the  map,  let  that  be  coloured  either 
with  yellow,  or  red-lead,  or  crimfon,;  none 
but  thofe  three  colours  ferving  well  for  this 
purpofe. 

As  for  the  compartment  or  title,  which 
confifts  generally  of  fome  neat  device  to  fet 
the  map  off,  and  make  it  appear  more  beau- 
tifulj  it  may  be  coloured  according  to  the- 
Lt  nature 
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nature  of  it»  As  for  inftancej  crowns,  or 
any  thing  reprefenting  gold,  with  yellow, 
jfhadowed  in  the  darkefl  parts  of  the  graving 
with  orpiment  y  the  hair  of  men  or  women 
with  tinfttire  of  myrrh,  or  if  black,  with 
half  water  half  common  ink,  or  with  burned 
umber;  the  flelh  of  women  or  boys,  with 
a  very  little  of  the  tindure  of  cochineal,  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water;  and  garments 
cither  with  thin  green,  (hadowed  with  thicker, 
and  with  the  tinfture  of  cochineal,  made  thin 
with  water,  and  Ihaded  with  the  fame  colour 
thicker,  and  thin  bice,  and  fhadowed  with  a 
thicker  mixture  of  the  fame,  or  with  ver- 
milion jQiaded  with  carmine.  In  general 
obferve.  That  the  thinner  the  colour  is  laid 
in  the  lighteft  part  of  all  garments,  and  the 
deeper  in  the  fhades,  the  more  beautiful  it 
appears ;  for  the  thick  of  the  fame  colour 
is  the  moft  natural  (hade  for  moft  colours, 
except  yellow  and  blue  ;,  for  blue  fometimes 
requires  to  be  fhaded  in  the  darkeft  places 
with  a  black,  or  at  leall  with  thick  in- 
digo ;  and  yellow  requires  red  lead  or  crim- 
fom. 
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If  you  are  to  paint  clouds,  do  them 
fometimes  with  tindlure  of  myrrh ;  and  in 
fome  cafes  with  a  very  thin  crimfon ;  and, 
for  variety,  you  may  do  fome  with  thin 
ivory-black,  ground  very  fine,  and  temper- 
ed up  with  much  gum-water.  Smoke  is 
beft  reprefented  with  very  thin  blue- bice, 
and  if  you  are  to  colour  any  reprefentation 
of  fea-waves,  do  it  with  indigo. 

If  you  are  to  colour  any  reprefentations 
of  land,  do  the  lighteft  parts  over  with  very 
thin  yellow,  that  reprefents  a  ftraw  colour, 
ftiading  it  with  orpiment;  and  in  other  parts, 
do  it  with  light  green,  and  fliade  it  with  a 
deeper  green.  Rocks  muft  be  done  with 
tindure  of  myrrh,  and  the  trees,  fome  with 
copper-green,  fonie  with  dark  grafs-green,, 
and  fome  with  thin  umber.  Houfes  may 
be  done  with  red-lead,  and  the  tiles  with 
vermilion,  or  with  bice,  to  reprefent  blue 
flate  caftles  may  be  done  with  tinflure  of 
myrrh  in  fome  parts,  in  others,  with  thin  red- 
lead  ;  and  the  fpires  and  pinnacles  with  blue^ 

But  when  all  is  faid  that  can  be  faid,  the 
only  way  to  colour  maps  well,  is  by  a  pat- 
tern 
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tern  done  by  fome  good  workman,  of  which 
the  Dutch  are  efteemed  the  beft.  Three  or 
four  fuch  maps,  coloured  by  a  good  artifl:, 
are  fuHicient  to  guide  a  man  in  the  right 
doing  of  his  work :  but,  if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain this,  he  may,  by  a  few  trials,  grow  a 
good  artift  in  a  fhort  time;  and  if  a  man  does 
fpoil  half  a  fcore  maps,  in  order  to  get  the 
knack  of  colouring  a  map  well  at  laft,  there 
is  no  man  that  is  ingenious  will  grumble  at  it. 
The  art  of  colouring  well  may  be  attain- 
ed to  by  pra6lice,  as  was  faid  ;  but  the  hard- 
eft  thing  is,  to  know  rightly  how  to  make 
and  prepare  the  colours,  which  is  here  taught 
faithfully :  and  if  your  paper  be  good,  and 
bear  the  colours  well,  without  fuffering  them 
to  fmk  into  it,  all  that  are  here  mentioned 
will  lie  fair  and  pleafant  to  the  eye  j  and  it 
it  is  the  fairnefs  of  the  colours  that  is  moft 
efteemed  in  this  art  of  map-painting :  but 
if  the  paper  be  not  good  and  ftrong,  no  art 
can  make  the  colours  lie  well  therefore  in 
buying  maps,  chufe  thofe  that  are  printed 
on  the  ftrongeft  or  thickeft  paper. 
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